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In these hurry days we need easily 
digested food. Avoid an ill-balanced 
or one-sided diet. 


Your Food should contain carbon 
for heat and action, nitrogen for 
blood, nerves and tissues, and 
phosphates for bones, hair and teeth. 
Quake: 


r Oats contains all. 


THE EASY FOOD. 


What to Wear. 
Economical Oookery. 2 
By Miss Heritage. nate 
Ourrent News for and About Women. OATS 
Our Open Oolamn. THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST. 
Eto., eto., ete. Accept no Substitute. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUONATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Words, 62. 


Advertisements must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Mrs. ENFIELD PRICE, 


35, Kempsford Gardens, Earl's Court, London. 


Morning & Evening Gowns. Walking Costumes. 


LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, FROM 
25s. INCLUSIVE. 


Tailor-made Gowns; from £2 2s. complete. 


Country Ladies fitted from Pattern Bodice. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
' ‘West Station. 
Well-appointed family Hotel and 
House. Plectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff moderate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManaGEREss. 


THE COMING C***** 


. Has now come, A post 
cardto W. PRETTY 
& SON, Ipswich, will 
bring an Illustrated 
Booklet telling all 
about their Corsets. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Ds, ALLIN£ on 
Box Z, 4, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
y .sarn for a Postal Order-for 1s, 2d. 
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THE HYGIENIC HOME AND COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Provides a thorough training for Ladies (as 
Teachers) in the principles and practice of 


HYGIENE, SWEDISH GYMNASTICS, and 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


The course extends over two years, and a com- 
plete theoretical as well as practical training is 
given. Examinations are held and certificates 
are granted to successful students. There are 
good openings for qualified teachers, who, after 
training, are assisted to obtain posts. 

The College is situated in Worcestershire, six 
miles from Birmingham and half a mile from 
Halesowen Station; the old historic mansion, 
‘*The Leasowes,” having been adapted for this 
purpose. “The Leasowes” stands in its own 
extensive grounds, and is surrounded by beautiful 
woods. Its bracing air, excellent water, elevated 
position, and charming situation make it an ideal 
place for a College of Health. 

It has an excellent Gymnasium, fitted with 
Swedish apparatus; also fine Gardens. 

The students learn Gardening, Dancing, 
Elocution, Games, etc., as a means of Heal 
and Physical Culture. 

Students are admitted in September and 
January. Age, 18 to 30. 


Apply for particulars to— 
Miss AnsTEy, 
“The Leasowes,” 
Near Halesowen, Worcestershire. 


Paris Kid, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
4&-Button. 
” aaa ely 3/6, 3/11 


Price Lists free 
, Onapplication. 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


WHEN Truth grapples with falsehood light is 
evolved. 

* * * 

Don’r envy the man with a wonderful 
memory; he remembers much that he'd rather 
forget. 

* aa 

BrowNnLeY—How surprised we should be if we 
could see ourselves as others see us! Townley 
—Yes; but think how surprised the others 
would be if they could see us as we see our- 
selves. 

mm * * 

THE Jew who said of his neighbour that all 
the religion he had was in his wife’s name was 
describing not an individual, but a class. 

Christian Register. 
* * * 

Littte Louie, watching a severe thunder- 
storm, in which the sheet-lightning flashed 
almost continuously, seemed much interested, 
and entirely unawed. Turning to his father, he 
asked: ‘‘ What makes the wind open and shut 
its eyes so fast ?” 

——— 
A maN read in the paper that the family table 
should always be the scene of laughter and 
merriment, and that no meal should passed 
in the moody silence that so often characterises 
such occasions. The ideastruck him so favour- 
ably that when his family had gathered round 
the table that evening he said: ‘* Now, this sort 
of thing of keeping so silent at meals has got to 
stop. You hear me, you girls? You begin to 
tell stories, and keep up an agreeable sort of 
talk; and you, boys, laugh and be jolly, or I'll 
take and dust your jackets till you can’t stand. 
Now, begin!” The glare that he sent round 
the table made the family resemble a funeral 
party. 

* * * 

A Scorcuman on a recent visit to Dublin 
went to see a private museum which was adver- 
tised to contain the oldest and queerest 
antiquities in the world. The showman brought 
out a large sword, and said: ‘‘This is the 
sword that Balaam slew his ass with.” The 
Scotchman, being well up in his Bible history, 
here interrupted, and said: ‘‘ Balaam did not 
slay his ass; he only wished for a sword to 
slay it.’ “Ah,” returned Pat, ‘then this is 
the very sword he wished for.” 

* *  * 

BLUNDERS OF SPEECH.—An illiterate trades- 
man had recently taken his seat upon the Town 
Council. He was an ambitious man in his 
way, and doubtless looked forward to the time 
when he would rise from alderman to mayor, 
and thence to the dizzy heights of Parlia- 
mentary fame. He did shine, though parhaps 
not in the manner he intended, ‘‘ Gentlemen 
and ladies,” he commenced, and then checked 
himself. ‘‘I mean, gentlemen. Sometimes I’m 
on the negatur side. Sometimes I’m on the 
jirmitur side. But to-night I’m wice-wersy.” 
His speech culminated at this early stage, and 
we believe we are correct in saying that the 
speaker has not yet been called upon to repre- 
sent a constituency in Parliament. 

* * * 
Want of sufficient courage to rise to an im- 
bere occasion is frequently a cause of word 
lunders, happy or otherwise, while absent- 
minded fits are responsible for many more. 
In a certain ancient borough the aldermen met 
one day at the mayor’s house, with the object 
of presenting a silver cradle to the mayoress, 
who had been blessed with a son during her 
husband’s year of office. The alderman who 
was to make the presentation was rather a 
nervous man—just the one, in fact, who might 
be relied upon to say something out of the 
way. He succeeded in doing so in his opening 
words. ‘‘We have met together here,” he 
began, ‘‘on this suspicious occasion—” One of 
his confréres pulled him by the coat-tails. He 
looked round and went on more flurried than 
ever: “I repeat, on this very suspicious occa- 
sion—” Here laughter that could be no longer 
restrained drowned his utterance. It was 
rather hard upon the mayoress, for he empha- 
sised the ‘“‘very’’ in so pronounced a fashion; 
but the affair ended, of course, quite pleasantly. 
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SSD 
A Swedish missionary 
lady living in a neighbouring city, on hearing 
that Mrs. Larson was alone with Miss Williams, 
came to her assistance. 


The day of release was May 30th last. Two 
days before, her father returned from mission 
meeting. She knew him, and expressed her 
gladness at seeing him. 


Mr. Roberts, who had just returned from a 
visit to the home land, arrived in Kalgan <he 
day of her death, and so was here to attend to 
the last sad rites of laying away the weary body 
in its last resting place. It now rests in the 
little foreign cemetery in our mission compound, 
side by side with those of her mother and Miss 
Diament. On the day of her burial the girls of 
her school started for their homes. Four days 
later the remaining members of the station 
returned from mission meeting. It was 
a sad coming home. We had left Hen- 
rietta in health and strength, happy in her 
school work. We came back to find her gone. 1t 
is hard to realise that she will not return to take 
up her work again. Thenew-made grave and the 
personal loss of her companionship in our little 
circle and help in the work, are continual 
reminders of the great loss we have sustained. 
May the Lord soon send some one to take up 
her work and fill the vacancy caused by her 
untimely death. 


She rests from her labours, but her missionary 
work goes on in the hearts of those for whom 
she laboured and gave her life. 


The corn of wheat, if it die, ‘‘bringeth forth 
much fruit.” In due time, even from her brief 
work in China, a glorious harvest will be 
gathered into the garner of the Lord. 


Biographical Sketch. 


A SHORT AND BEAUTIFUL 
LIFE. 


(The other side of the study of history is the recognition 
that, be things as they may, they were the result of human 
effort, the product of man's endeavour to do the best that 
he could. We, who are workers for this cause in the 
present, wish to fortify ourselves by @ feeling of sympathy 
with the great workers of the past. Reverence for great 
names is the secular side of the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints. No man can stand alone; he 
wishes to feel that some prophet’s mantle has fallen upon 
his shoulders, that he has a source of inspiration for his 
own efforts; that he is engaged in a continuous work, 
which will pass on to others who follow him. This isa 
laudable aspiration.—Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London.] 


Ohio, taking the philosophical course and com- | and took care of her. 
pleting it in 1889. ll this time she had a 
desire to go to China as a missionary. In 
1889 she was appointed teacher at Santee 
Agency, where she remained three years. She 
was interested in her Indian pupils, and was 
gaining experience for the future. In 1892 she 
joined the family at Oberlin, her parents and 
the younger children having again returned to 
the home land. 

With a desire to qualify herself better for 
missionary work she, at this time, attended for 
six months the Bible Institute at Chicago. In 
the spring of 1893, Miss Diament, teacher of 
the girls’ school in Kalgan, died, and she was at 
once appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
her death. August 28th she sailed from 
Vancouver for China, in company with her 
father and five other ladies, two of whom were, 
like herself, children of missionaries in North 
China. The party reached Tientsin the last of 
September, 1893, and Miss Williams was again 
in the land of her birth, and after a couple of 
weeks had, in company with her father, reached ° 
Kalgan, her native city. 

Dr. V. C. Murdock was holding the school 
for her, and remained a year, thus enabling her 
to devote her time to the study of the language. 
This she acquired readily. She stood high in 
her examinations. The second year Dr. Murdock 
was called to Peking, and Miss Williams was 
left in entire charge of the school and the 
woman’s work. 

In 13895 her mother returned to China, but 
was here only a year and three months before 
‘being called tc her heavenly home. During 
this time, however, the daughter had her 
mother’s assistance in the school, so much so 
that she was enabled to devote most of her 
time to extending the work. She kept a horse 
and made tours into the country round about. 
She attracted the Chinese to her. She was 
always a welcome visitor. The fact that this 
was her native city seemed to draw them to 
her with a feeling of kinship. She was very 
unselfish and sympathetic in her nature, and 
they soon learned to draw upon her sympathy 
and seek her aid in many ways. They seldom 
sought in vain. She was always lending a 


Henrietta Bropcet WILLIAMS, the oldest child 
of Rev. Mark Williams and his wife Isabella 
Riggs, was born at Kalgan, China, September 
25th, 1867, and died of typhus fever in the 
same city, May 80th, 1897. Her mother was a 
great admirer of Dr. Henry Blodget, of Pekin, 
hence her name. At the time of her birth, 
which event took place in a small mud-roofed 
native house at the foot of West Mountain, 
Dr. Wells Williams was visiting Kalgan. He 
took great interest in the little “immortal,” as 
he called her. The family soon moved to a 
better house, where she lived until going to the 
United States in 1879. A few school-girls had 
been brought from Peking and were taught by 
her mother. These were her childhood com- 
panions. She spoke Pekinese beautifully, and 
learned no English until she was five years old, 
as none was spoken to her. But on one of the 
annual visits to Peking, Bishop Burdon said to 
her parents: ‘‘ You are doing wrong to let your 
child grow up knowing no English.” When six 
years old they began teaching her the alphabet. 
She learned eagerly. Ina year she had forgotten 
Chinese, and used it no more. Books were her 
constant companions. The stories of the 
Bible, with which she was already familiar, 
were read and re-read, Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Shakespeare were favourites; then all other 
books that could be had. Her studies were 
carried on regularly, journal kept and letters 
written to the home land. 

These duties, together with frequent climbs 
on the mountains and donkey rides, made the 
confinement in the little Chinese court endurable , 
during the first twelve years of her life. helping hand to those who came to her for 

In 1879, when twelve years old, Henrietta Lables a ; vee Thou art where’er the proud 
went to the United States with her parents, a After her mother’s death Henrietta Williams | In humbleness melts down ; 
brother and four sisters, two of whom were again devoted herself to the school. Where self itself yields up ; 
twins not a year old. What a new world was| She was much interested in the anti-foot- Where martyrs win their crown ; 
opened up to those children in California! A | binding movement, and did much in agitating | Where faithful souls possess 
week was spent among the fig and orange trees the subject here and in pushing the reform in 


Themselves in perfect peace. 
at Marysville, the home of their mother’s aunt. | her school. At the time of Henrietta’s death a 


THE KINGDOM IS WITHIN YOU. 


WueEner’ ER the gentle heart 
Finds courage from above ; 

Where’er the heart forsook 
Warms with the breath of love ; 

Where faith bids fear depart, 

City of God! thou art. 


: d Stes ; Where in life’s common ways 

Then they crossed the continent, stopping at large majority of her pupils had unbound feet. With cheerful feet we go; 

Sioux city, Yankton and Santee Agency, where| The fever of which she died was contracted | Where in His steps we cael 

the home friends of the mother lived. Here | while caring for sick girls in the school. An. Who trod the way of woe; 

they delayed two months, then went on to| epidemic had broken out; several were sick. | Whore He iain the heart ‘ 

Shandon, Ohio, the home of the father. None of them were very seriously ill, and they City of God! thou art. , 
Here she entered the public school. Before | made a speedy recovery. The other mission- , 


the return of her parents to China in 1881 she | aries of the station, only three in number at the , Not throned above the skies 

had united with the Church. In 1883, in her | time, went to Tungchow to attend the annual Nor golden-walled afar, 

fifteenth year, she entered Western Seminary | meeting. While they were away she came , But where Christ's two or three 

at Oxford, Ohio, where her mother and Miss | down with the disease, and, atter nine days of In His name gathered are, 
Diament, the mother’s life-long friend and| suffering, passed away. Mrs. Larson, an Is in the midst of them, 
fellow-labourer in China, had graduated. She | American lady, the wife of a Swedish missionary God's own Jerusalem ! 

graduated in 1886 and entered Oberlin College, : to the Mongols, and residing in Kalgan, came | LI’rancis Turner Palyrace. 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR_ 
ALCOHOL IN ILLNESS. 


By Dr. Cas. L. Hamriton.* 
(From the American Medical Review.) 


Let us admit for the moment that alcohol is a 
vascular (heart) stimulant; are we justified in 
administering it promiscuously in cases of 
disease? Are there not other stimulants which 
are less dangerous to say the least? It is a well 
known fact that a large part of the free use of 
alcohol, both by the profession and the laity, is 
due to the fact that it is easy to procure, easy to 
administer, and is found in every medicine chest 
and in almostevery home to which the physician 
is called. As a natural result, it is the first 
remedy to be taken from the shelf in almost 
all cases of sickness, accident, or emergency of 
any kind. 


It would seem to be time that physicians were 
considering this question of the medical use of 
alcohol seriously, and conforming their practice 
to the facts of science, instead of the traditions 
of our medical forefathers and the formulas of 
obsolete text books. 


WHAT MEDICINES CAN WE USE ? 


In looking about for a substitute for alcohol, 
we naturally turn first to the ammonia pre- 
parations. These have been recommended by 
the more conservative element of the medical 
profession to take the place of alcohol in the 
treatment of disease. Dr. Hare, in his 
‘‘ Practical Therapeutics,” states that ammonia 
in moderate amounts “acts as a spinal 
excitant, increasing reflex action and all the 
evidences of spinal activity.” He also says 
that it isa very powerful stimulant to the circu- 
lation, increasing to a very great extent the 
pulse rate, pulse force and arterial pressure. 
The increased pulse rate ‘depends upon the 
stimulation of the auxiliary nerves of the heart 
and of the heart itself.” 


Ringer and Sansbury found the strength of 
the ventricles of the heart much increased. 
“The rise of arterial pressure is due to the 
increased amount of blood pumped into the 
arteries by the stimulated heart, and probably 
by the stimulated action on the vaso-motor 
centre.” In addition to this, ‘the well-known 
stimulating effect of ammonia on the respira- 
tory centre, which lies very near to the 
vaso-motor centre, makes it extremely pro- 
bable that the functional activity of both 
these centres is stimulated by the drug.” 
The respiratory movements become not 
only more rapid, but more full and even; 
the inhalation of ammonia in small amounts 
will cause the same action, but not to the same 
degree. Hence the action of ammonia may be 
summed up as a stimulant to the circulatory 
and respiratory apparatus, and the indications 
for its use as a circulatory stimulant are found 
in all cases of heart failure, its rapid action 
in such cases making it extremely useful. In 
faint from fright or other shock, in heart 
failure from fevers, in snake bite, and in 
acute inflammatory condition in the lungs or 
bronchial tubes, its action is seldom dis- 
appointing. Ringer has found that ‘the drug 
has the extraordinary power of causing the 
heart, when stopped or depressed by chloro- 
form, to return to its beating,’’ while H. C. 
Wood says: “In accident during anesthesia 
avoid all drugs except strychnia, digitalis and 
ammonia.” 


* Ladies interested in Temperance should secure several 
copies of the above article, and send it to the doctors of 
their locality. 


In nn 


STRYCHNIA. 


Strychnia is another drug which is just now 
coming into general use by the medical profes- 
sion in cases of cardiac or respiratory weakness. 
It increases the force of the heart beat and also 
the pulse rate through its well-known power of 
stimulating the heart muscle and heart gang- 
lion. It also increases arterial pressure due to 
stimulation of the vaso-motor system of nerves. 
It is admittedly one of the most powerful and 
prompt stimulants in its action on the respira- 
tory centre, not only increasing the rate, but 
the depth of respiration as well, Dr. Hart 
classes it as ‘‘ the very best remedy in cases of 
pneumonia developing sudden collapse,” and 
says, “ It will pull the patient out of a sinking 
attack which ‘seems certain to end in death.” 
Of course in all these cases it should be given 
hypodermically. 

DIGITALIS. 


Digitalis shows its chief influence on the circu- 
latory system. The arterial pressure and pulse 
force are increased; the rate of the pulse 
reduced, due to its stimulating action on the 
muscle fibres of the heart and upon the heart 
ganglia. This action of digitalis extends to the 
muscular coat of the arteries as well as to the 
vasomotor centre. There is good authority for 
the statement that the drug stimulates the 
pneumo-gastric nerve, and as it is the trophic 
nerve of the heart, digitalis is a heart tonic as 
well as a heart stimulant; hence its value in all 
cases of weak heart due to protracted sickness, 
typhoid fever, etc. In acute inflammation of 
the lungs where weak heart is induced by 
obstruction to the circulation through the lung ; 
in heart weakness due to collapse, injury, 
poison, shock, etc., it will seldom prove dis- 
appointing, especially if preceded (in emergency 
cases) by the more rapidly acting ammonia 
preparations. It might be well in this connec- 
tion to quote H. C. Wood’s conclusion regarding 
alcohol in cases of shock. He says: ‘‘ Alcohol 
is probably of no value whatever in case of 
shock; indeed, I am perfectly sure that a large 
dose of alcohol puts one nail in the coffin of the 
patient.” 

Strophantus is a good cardiac stimulant, and 
may be used /.: all cases where digitalis is indi- 
cated. Caffeine is also a cardiac stimulant of 
no little value; indeed, Dr. Germain See, in 
making a comparison between the effects of 
alcohol and coffee, makes the following state- 
ments :-— 


* Alcohol excites in a fugitive fashion the 
peripheral circulation; coffee imparts new 
energy to the heart and blood vessels. Coffee 
increases the temperature; alcohol (in large 
doses) diminishes it. The muscular sygtem 
and muscular energy are marvellously aroused 
by coffee, and a man fatigued or overworked 
can find no more wholesome support ; whereas 
alcohol produces on the muscles a dubious 
passing excitement, and in the end a degenera- 
tion of all the organs of human activity.” 


(To be concluded im our next.) 


A party of tourists went to visit a famous 
chateau on the Loire. On entering one of the 
rooms the guide remarked: ‘ This, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the hall in which the Duke of 
Guise was assassinated.” 


‘Pardon me,”’ interrupted one of the tourists, 
‘‘when I came here three years ago, you told 
me it was in a room in the other wing.” 


Thereupon the cicerone replied, with perfect 
serenity: ‘Yes, but the chiteau was then 
undergoing repairs.” 


STATE REGULATION OF 


VICE & WOMEN DOCTORS. 


Tus Notes in the Lancet of November 19th, 
from the Berlin correspondent of that raper, 
include allusions to a case which has shown 
glaringly how this vicious system destroys the 
liberty and imperils the personal safety of the 
most virtuous and respectable female citizens, 
in its futile efforts to give security to vice in 
males. The chief of police, we learn, has 
adopted the plan once put forth in England 
by a lady, for doing away with all possible 
objections to women suffering such liability tc 
instrumental outrage—he suggests that women 
doctors shall be thus debasingly engaged! 
The Lancet's Berlin correspondent says :— 

‘The medical supervision of prostitutes and 
of women arrested for immoral conduct on 
the streets is exercised by the police medical 
officers and AN UNFORTUNATE EVENT has lately 
drawn public attention to the subject. “A girl 
waiting one night in the street for a man to 
whom she was engaged to be married, who 
happened to be detained rather late, was charged 
by a man with having made immoral proposals 
to him. She was accordingly arrested by a 
policeman, taken to a police-station, and kept 
there till the next morning; she also had 
to undergo examination by the medical 
officer. The charge proved to be an act of 
revenge, and both the man who made it 
and the policeman were severely punished. 
This case caused a considerable sensation 
in Berlin. The journals pointed out 
that similar events may occur not in- 
frequently, and that women’s feelings must 
be GREATLY HURT by medical examinations of 
thiskind! In the hope of conciliating objectors, 
the chief of the police proposed that the exami- 
nations should henceforth be made by medical 
women, a suggestion which was at once 
severely criticised in the medical press, the 
chief of the police being asked whether he did 
not know that legally qualified medical women 
do not exist in Germany, for all the ladies 
engaged in practice here are unqualified in the 
eye of the law, since they hold none but foreign 
diplomas, obtained chiefly in Switzerland. The 
chief of the police then explained that the lady 
to be appointed would be regarded as an 
unqualified assistant to the police surgeon, to 
whom she would be responsible, and who would 
decide what part of his duties he would dele- 
gate to his assistant. In this way the require- 
ments of public opinion, as well as the laws 
relating to medical qualifications, would be 
complied with. 

‘Ag these proposals were obviously an 
evasion of the law some of the practitioners’ 
associations have petitioned the medical 
chamber that measures may be taken to pre- 
vent an unqualified person from holding a 
Government medical appointment. They point 
out that if the prostitutes were entitled to 
decline to be attended by male practitioners a 
general precedent applicable to all classes of 
society would be established. In fact, the 
Association of Female School Teachers has 
already asked the Municipal School Board that 
the certificate of health required for appoint- 
ments at public schools should henceforth be 
given by female medical officers.” 

We may add that it is to be trusted that, 
even if German women should be allowed to 
become legally qualified for this odious task, 
they will not prove to be sufficiently morally 
debased to accept it. No more disgraceful 
position can exist, than that of a woman advis- 
ing or aiding in the degradation of her sex to 


men’s vices under such laws. 
. 
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WORK AMONG THE WOMEN 
OF INDIA DURING THE 
VICTORIAN REIGN. 


By Miss 8. F. GaRDNER, W.U.M., Calcutta. 
I.—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


two children, both daughters, to openly 
confess Christ when they could get or 
make the chance. Some months ago these 
daughters, coming in contact with a missionary 
of another Mission, and hearing the truth afresh, 
came out and openly confessed Christ as their 
Saviour, and are now in a Converts’ Home, the 
Master's loving humble followers. It is for 
cases like this that Converts’ Homes have 
become a necessity; they are an outgrowth and 
a sign of progress in Zenana work. There must 
be places of refuge for those who, for believing, 
are turned out of their own homes. - 

Upon no department of work has God so 


II.—WHaT NEEDS TO BE DONE? 


Tux earliest Zenana Agency was the Society 
for Promoting Female Education in the East, 
if that may be called an agency that could not 
do the work, for at that early period it was 
impossible to get an entrance into the homes of 
the women, so they were obliged to bide their 
time and turn to school work. Even as late as 
1850 Mrs. Sale found it impossible to get into 
Zenanas, and went to work in the villages among 
the poor cultivators, and they begged her to go 
away, throwing away their food if her shadow 
fell upon it. But gradually she made her way. 
Mrs. Mullens, Miss Britain, and others, by 
patience and persevérance, overcame the 
difficulties, till now they may be spoken of in 
the past tense. And the great number of 
women’s societies formed during the last 35 
years have pushed the work until thousands of 
women are being reached in their homes. If 
the schools of the missionaries are only a means 
to an end, and that end the salvation of India’s 
women, very peculiarly is it so with the work 
in the Zenanas, and perhaps no better estimate 
can be made of the advance in this department 
of work than the facility with which we may 
take the Gospel alone in these homes. Most of 
us can remember what stocks of worsted 
work and skill in the manipulation 
thereof, it took to gain us an entrance and make 
us popular with the women. The writer remem- 
bers one missionary who, seventeen or eighteen 
years ago, after months of patient labour on the 
language, ventured with her Bible and hymn 
book into ¢ Zenana, hoping to speak a word for 
the Master, but before she had time to recover 
from the novel experience of being there, and 
before she could open her book, was asked to give 
4nstruction in a piece of fancy work about which 
ghe was obliged to confess she knew nothing. 
She went home sadder and wiser, and started 
to add fancy work to her preparation for 
‘Yenana work. In that particular mission there 
are more houses opened who are willing to 
listen to the Word as it is read and explained 
+o them than with their large staff of workers 
+hey are able to visit. I know this is true of 
many other missions, and in the villages the 
-women gather in large numbers whenever they 
shear that a ‘‘ mem ” has come. 

The work in the Zenanas is often only a con- 
-tinuation of the work ih the school. The girls, 
being married, are taken away, and though they 
may not come under the influence of the same 
mission the teachers in some other mission 
often find them out, and their education, both 
secular and spiritual, is carried on. 

What is the result of it all? It is that all 
through these homes are earnest followers of 
Jesus Christ, women who have not come out to 
confess Him, but are brave and true to Him in 
their homes. I will give one illustration of this 
where I might give many; A woman in a 
Yenana, some years ago, was converted through 
the teaching of the missionary, but did not 
openly confess Christ. She, however, lived a 
Christian life, and against all the opposition 
that she may have had to endure, taught her 
children from the Bible, and two of them at 
least received the truth from their mother’s 
lips, not only into their minds, but into their population, and our women must be trained to 
hearts, and took Christ as their Saviour. | work among theix own people. There is a 
At her death tbe mother advised these ; gulf of separation between the two classes 


t 


among the women in their homes; but this, 
reports. Much of it is written only in the 


called the weary and heavy laden to come to 
Him for rest. 
Two other acts of government in regard to 


notable one in India. One the legalising the 
re-marriage of widows by Lord Canning in 1856. 
The feeling against it was very strong, and for 
years it was almost a dead letter, and even now 


are becoming more frequent and less notable. 


greater changes in the condition of these—the 
saddest of India’s women. 


marriage under twelve years of age for the wife, 


and the appeals sent to Government to oppose ; 
but the Bill was passed and became law. 


march of woman's progress is the Sunday- 
school movement. 
girls the large number of Girls’ Sunday-schools 
everywhere show what an important place it is 
filling. I have not been able to make state- 
ments of figures in regard to Girls’ Sunday- 
schools. 
boys and girls together. 


used of God, are the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, the Young Woman's Christian 
Association, and the Society of Christian 
Endeavour. All these associations are touching 
the lives of India’s Christian women, helping 
to build up and form character. 
Il.— WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE. 
I have tried to show in some small measure 
how greatly God has owned and blessed the 
work of women in this country during the last 
sixty years. Surely His hand of blessing has 
been upon us, but it is only the beginning. It 
has been estimated that there are 150,000,000 
women in India, and of them only 1,000,000 
can read, and there are 1,250,000 nominal 
Christians. Now, if these figures are correct, 
it is very clear that there are at least 250,000 
Christian women who cannot read. It seems 
to me that the sixty years have done this much 
for us; they have brought us to a place where 
we know what we need, and that need centres 
itself pretty closely around our Christian women, 
real and nominal. Mr. Lawrence, in his book 
on “ Modern Missions,” says: ‘ A rural popula- 
tion can never be evangelised save by its own 
people.” India is a land of villages and rural 


of our native Christian women. 
this large number who cannot read; many 
of them respectable and consistent Christian 


signally let fall His blessing as upon this work 
too, cannot be put into columns of figures and 


Book of Life, and known only to Him who has 


women have helped to make the Victorian era a 


the man who marries a widow risks social 
ostracism. Yet by slow degrees such marriages 


The way is opening for the near future to see 


The second was a 
law passed forbidding the consummation of 


A good many of us remember the mass meetings 
held all over the country by natives against it, 
Another important element in the onward 


Though not started for 


The returns are so often made of 


Among the more recent agencies that 
have come into the field of woman’s work 
in India, and have been and are being 


37 


There is 


women who have not been taught, because 


they live in villages away from the educational 


centres. It is difficult to get them into contact 
with books and learning. Many others are low 
down in the scale, not only of education but of 
morals. They may be found in large numbers 
in the lanes and alleys of our cities. On the 
other hand, there is a class of educated high- 
toned Christian women who are making their 
way into good positions, positions of honour 
and trust, and filling them well and faithfully. 
Though numerically small, they are becoming 
an important class in India. Most of the 
honours carried off in high art examinations are 
taken by Christians. Seven-eighths of the 
women medical students in Agra are Christians. 
In Madras, out of 42 lady students in the 
Medical Hall in 1898 only one was not a 
Christian. The three ladies who took the M.B. 
in that University were of the same faith. The 
majority of the M.A.’s are Christians, and these 
not only clever women, but some of them at 
least Christian in more than name, are turning 
up everywhere. Principals of colleges, inspec- 
tresses of schools, heads of hospitals, head 
mistresses of girls’ schools, doctors, com- 
pounders, and nurses, teachers and Bible- 
women, and last, but should be first, wives and 
mothers training their little ones for future 
service. Now how are these few to get in 
contact with the greater number of Christian 
women who need to be reached and helped. 
That, in the future, the work for the one must 
be done by the other is very clear. This makes 
it equally clear that in the years to come & 
good deal of the work of the European 
missionary must be in the line of training, both 
of work among their own Christian sisters and 
among Hindu and Mohammedan and Jewish 
women. We must teach to read. I was 
interested to get the opinion of my fellow- 
workers on this important matter, and sent out 
a number of postals asking ‘ Outside of the 
presentation of the Gospel, what do you think 
is the greatest need in woman’s work in India 
to-day ?” and, with few exceptions, I received 
one answer from all. Some mentioned a 
number of things, but the point on which all 
were agreed was that our Christian women 
need to be trained. I may express the senti- 
ment of nearly all the cards I received in the 
words of one: ‘“ More and more loving training 
of the women of this country for work among 
their own people.” 

Another writes: ‘The need of India to-day 
is leadership from among her own people 
leadership not of impulsive enthusiasm, nor of 
prejudice, but of matured judgment and con- 
scientious conviction.” Part of our work as 
missionaries is to educate and train the 
character that can lead. 

Another subject on which there was much 
unanimity of thought, and which I express 
again in the words of one to represent the whole, 
‘We need a greater supply of interesting and 
elevating literature for those who cannot read 
English.” Surely, if we teach to read and 
cultivate the taste for it, and have no healthy 
books to give, our great enemy will take 
advantage of this way made easy for him and 
supply what is not healthy. I say “ will take,” 
but [had much better have said ‘is taking’’; for 
unhealthy literature is already at hand, and is 
increasing every year. ; 

In all the many and varied reports through , 
which I have glanced this week none have 
interested me more than those of the Bible 
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schools. Specially one or two among the 
Karens. One report reads: ‘‘ We have three 
terms of five months each, and the Bible is the 
only text-book. These women are afterwards 
organised for work, and are contributing to the 
spread of the Gospel.” Some of the wise old 
Karen pastors shake their heads over this and 
say it is not proper for women to lead meetings 
and take such an active part, but their preju- 
dices melt away when they see results. In 
another report from another part of India I 
saw that at the laying of the foundation of a 
chapel three women took part in the exercises, 
and one was asked especially to do so because 
she had been used of God to bring a good 
number into the Church ; and in still another 
case & woman, a widow, using her own private 
means, gave herself to work among the children 
of native Christians. Such results as these 
from Bible schools make us long for more of 
them. This last one wasat Rangoon. The Lucy 
Perry Noble Bible School for Christian workers 
in the Madura Mission and others show us how 
possible it is to have them. In these days of 
examinations and crams there is danger of 
our girls getting too little Bible study. Let a 
year or two be spent in a Bible school for those 
who mean totake up any sort of Christian work, 
whether teaching or evangelistic. This would 
be an inestimable blessing, first in their own 
lives and then in the lives of those with whom 
they come in contact. Our Christian young 
women are not “thoroughly furnished,” and 
our most important work for the future is to 
see that they are. Yesterday as we bowed in 
prayer for the awakening of India, asking God, 
first of all, to les His Holy Spirit do His work 
in the hearts of His own professing followers, 
believing that it is through them now that the 
rest of India is to be reached, the opening 
sentence of a little book written many 
years ago on Female Education in Calcutta, 
came to my mind. The writer, a native 
of this country, says: ‘‘ Bengal cannot be 
evangelised unless the female portion of its 
population be educated, for it exercises (though 
in a wrong direction) a vast influence over the 
minds of the young and rising generation of 
Hindus; so much so that many a promising 
pupil of our Christian institutions has been led 
to sacrifice his convictions at the altar of 
maternal affection.” I recalled at the same 
time a man well known as a Pundit in many of 
our Missions, who in his early life was desirous 
of confessing Christ, and was at the point 
of being baptized, when the news of 
his mother’s illness, feigned or otherwise, 
reached him, and he was persuaded to 
turn back to see her, but he never returned for 
his baptism. He said to me in after life, when 
he was an old man: “I could not resist my 
mother’s tears.” So he lived his whole life in 
disobedience to his convictions. If the Chris- 
tian women of India were ready for service, 
filled with the Holy Spirit and a desire to give 
to their Hindu sisters what God has so freely 
given to them, does it not seem as if it might 
be first India’s wives and mothers and then 
India’s sons for Christ ? 

‘The Lord gave the word. The women that 
publish the tidings are a great host.” 


Many amusing stories are being told 
of the recruits in the American-Spanish 
War. The New Orleans Times-Democrat 
tells one of a German in the naval reserve, 
who was walking his post and calling the 
hours as required. He called, ‘‘ Seven bells, 
and all’s vell.”” The next call, however, was a 
variation, it was: ‘‘ Fight bells, and all is not 
vell; I have droppit my musket oferboard.”’ 


APPEAL OF ONE-HALF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


A reply to Mill's “ Article on Government.” 
By Wituiam THompson. 
(Published 1825.) 


CHAPTER III. 

“* The general argument of James Mill’s ‘Article,’ 
for men's political rights, is founded on the 
universal love of power, of all human beings, 
over all their fellow-creatures, for selfish 
purposes. This is stated to be the grand 
governing law of human nature.” 


III.—oF THE SITUATION OF THE LAST GREAT 
DIVISION OF WOMEN, WIVES. 

Pernars it would puzzle an impartial spec- 
tator, some one being not exactly the same 
race with the human, to determine to which 
of those two beings, male or female, thus living 
together with the ostensible object of increasing 
each other's happiness and providing for their 
offspring, the exercise of the one will allowed 
should be given—whether to the weaker or the 
stronger, to the one that could most or that 
could least abuse the power: or whether it 
ought not to be wielded alternately by each of 
the parties with feelings and wishes so 
mysteriously amalgamated. 

Leaving to such being—not human—the 
solution of this enigma, it is worth while to 
look a little closely into this so mysteriously 
operating connection in marriage which 
unindividualizes the nature and interests of 
one of the parties, and work the miracle, the 
moral miracle, of the philosophy of utility of the 
nineteenth century—of reducing two identities 
into one. In marriage, it will perhaps be said 
—for we are really anxious to penetrate the 
remotest, most delicate, things approaching to 
reasons on so mysterious a subject—man 
becomes dependent for one of the most copious 
sources of his happiness, that arising from 
sexual endearments, on his wife, and is there- 
fore compelled to a kindly use of whatever 
despotic powers law may give him, in order to 
procure from his wife those gratifications, the 
zest of which depends on the kindly inclinations 
of the party yielding them. 

Were women themselves utterly destitute of 
those feelings; were sensibility no part of their 
organisation, instead of being, as it now is, 
preposterously over-excited; were they cold as 
stones to feeling and to love; or had they self- 
control and magnanimity enough to obey the 
invitation of the celebrated Grecian, Aspasia, 
to repress their own feelings, and make 
their power of modifying the amorous 
propensities of men, their masters, sub- 
servient to the acquiring of an equality 
of rights and enjoyments with those masters : 
then, and in either of these cases, would there 
be some force in the observation, that the 
dependence of a man for sexual enjoyment on 
@ woman necessitated a kindly use of the 
despotic power he usurped over her when 
living with her for the rearing of a family. 
But such is not the constitution of the human 
race, such is not the constitution of woman; 
such is not her power of command over her 
feelings ; such is not her comprehensiveness of 
mind, stunted by disuse and want of education. 
Woman wm marriage is more the slave of man 


for the gratification of her desires, than man is 


of woman. To man, unmarried, by the per- 
mission of law and of public opinion, the 
gratification of every sexual desire is per- 
mitted, limited only by prudential considera- i 


tions as to money and health, and with some 
few by considerations as to the effects of their 
actions on the happiness of others; while to 
woman unmarried, though no law controls, yet 
public opinion—fruit of the selfish conspiracy 
of men—and power to oppress arising from 
command of wealth or other means of influence, 
have omnipotence over her, and the gratifica- 
tion to her of these same desires is altogether 
prohibited. Then to the man married, for 
breach of the vain and insulting promise of 
fidelity to his wife, no penalty is awarded by 
law, while public opinion extenuates the venial 
offence, or rather encourages and smiles upon 
it; while to the woman married, the vow of 
fidelity—no empty vow to her—is enforced by- 
the united ruin and degradation of law and 
public opinion, both created by man for his 
exclusive benefit, and unrelentingly enforced. 


The despotism of man over woman in 
marriage, by personal force maintained as by 
law established, is not then rendered gentle by 
the dependence of man on woman for the grati- 
fication of his amorous propensities. How long 
shall such insulting falsehoods be substituted 
for reasons on which depend the happiness of 
one-half the human race? The dependence of 
aman on the smiles of one woman is always 
VOLUNTARY on the part of the man, and is 
limited to the short-lived moment previous to 
possession. The dependence of a woman on 
the smiles of one man is eternal, may be volun- 
tary for a moment before the contract, but is 
unrelentingly forced during the whole remainder 
of life. Were the dependence for personal en- 
joyments equal, the power of man in marriage 
would gain as much force by the dependence 
on him of woman, as it would lose by his mutual 
dependence on her, and domination would be 
exercised just as if no such passion or depen- 
dence on either side existed. But as things 
are, the veal dependence for sex happiness 
being, by the united operation of both law and 
opinion, on the side of the wife, the fact of the 
existence of sexual desires increases tenfold 
the facility of exercising, and of continuing for 
life, the despotism of men in marriage, instead 
of mitigating its pressure on those subjected to 
its ungenerous, its all-corrupting and mutually 
degrading code. 

But this.is not all; another and more glaring 
falsehood is assumed and reasoned on as fact, 
in the pretext of modifying man’s despotism in 
marriage by his sexual dependence on woman. 
Not only is a natural dependence for the grati- 
fication of man’s love in marriage assumed, but 
a legal dependence, a legal obligation, is feigned. 
It is assumed that the laws bind men to the 
gratification of the wives whom they take. 
But, in fact, the laws made by man absolve 
him from all such dependence. Against starva- 
tion, or violence threatening life, alone, do the 
laws protect women in marriage, just as the 
West India and United States slave codes 
guarantee the slaves. Such is man’s de- 
pendence! Woman can demand no enjoyment 
from man as a matter of right; if refused, she 
must submit, contented or not contented. On 
the other hand, once married, a woman 
must submit to the commands of her 
master. At the altar woman is constrained to 
devote herself to the gratification of all the 
pleasures and legal commands (extending to all 
actions not erected by the law into crimes) of 
her owner, renouncing the voluntary direction 
of her own actions in favour of the man. What, 
then, becomes of the pretended dependence of 
man on the voluntary compliance of woman in 
marriage with any of his inclinations? If the 
woman do not comply with his caprices the 
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man is justified by vile law and viler opinion in 
compelling obedience.* Man disdains to beg 
for what he can command. Such voluntary 
compliances, the gracious result of the under- 
standing, of the affections,improving and exalting 
the happiness equally of the giver and receiver, 
is spurned by the ignorant, short-sighted selfish- 
ness of men. He must be obeyed; and for the 
execrable pleasure “of commanding, he loses— 
and were he alone concerned, justly loses—the 
delights of the sweetest human social inter- 
course, that of esteem and confidence between 
equals, heightened by the glow of sexual attach- 
ment. Man, by law, superstition, and opinion, 
commands: woman, in marriage, by law, 
superstition, and opinion, obeys. The happiness 
of both is sacrificed. 


But if, from the balance of mere sensual 
feelings, the dependence of woman on the 
pernicious despotism of man, is increased 
instead of being mitigated, how deplorable is 
and must be her situation everywhere, when 
we consider that wealth and knowledge are 
reserved exclusively for the male as additional 
stays of despotism! Not satisfied with 
superiority of strength, man makes it but the 
basis on which to erect his system of sexual 
exclusion to gratify his unhallowed desire 
of domination. To secure what seem to 
his ignorance the advantage of superiority of 
strength, he makes the mind of his victim as 
feeble as nature, but particularly as artificial 
circumstances, have rendered her body, by 
excluding from her,.and reserving to himself 
all sources of knowledge and skill; by vesting 
in himself the power to create, and the right to 
possess and control, property; by excluding 
her from all those offices, actions and incidents, 
which afford opportunities for exercising the 
judgment, and calling into life all the higher 
and more useful intellectual powers ; and lastly 
by making her swear, when about to enter on 
life and assist in producing and rearing a 
family, to renounce the exercise of such reason 
as his vile practices have not deprived her of; to 
surrender the control over her voluntary actions, 
to be, in all things, obedient to his will, be it 
wise or capricious. Black slaves are not 
insulted with the requisition to swear or 
vow obedience to their masters—the compul- 
sion of the slave code is sufficient without 
unnecessary childish insult. For the white 
slaves—parcelled out amongst men (as if to 
compensate them for their own cowardly 
submission almost everywhere to the chains of 
political power), the uninquiring instruments 
first of their voluptuousness, and, when that 
is sated, of their caprice of command—was’ 
and is, reserved this gratuitous degradation of 
swearing to be slaves, of kissing the rod of 
domestic despotism, and of devoting themselves 
to its worship. Was it not enough to deprive 
women, by the iniquitous inequality of the 
marriage code, of all the attributes of personal 
liberty; to invest in the hands of another 
human being all the attributes of despotism, 
backed by the possession of wealth, knowledge, 
and strength, without the cruel mockery of 
exacting from her trained obsequiousness a sem- 
blance of a voluntary obedience, of devotedness 
to her degradation? What need of this heartless 
insult? Are not the laws, supported first by the 
individual strength of every individual man des- 
potic in his own right, and next supported by the 
united strength of all men, sufficient to control, 
to compel submission from, this helpless 


* It was laid down afresh some ten years ago only, by the 
whole bench of judges, in the case of ‘The Queen v. 
Clarence,” that the husband has the legal right here 
referred to. ‘Consent is given in the marriage ceremony 
for the whole life,” as they put it.—Ep. W. 8. 
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creature ? Would not the pleasure of com- 
manding the actions and the body be complete, 
without the luxury and banquet of despotism, 
of laying prostrate the mind ? Would not the 
simple pleasure of commanding be sufficient, 
without the gratification of the additional power 
of taunting the victim with her pretended 
voluntary surrender of the control over her own 
actions ? ; 


(To be continued.) 


WOMEN’S WAGES IN FRANCE. 


A REPORT was published in 1896 by M. Bonnevay, 
a Lyons lawyer, of an investigation into the con- 
ditions of one hundred women-workers, occupied 
in forty-six different industries, the articles 
made by them including silk goods, lace, tulle, 
assementerie, viavats, hosiery, flowers and 
eathers, funeral wreaths, stationery furni- 
ture, umbrellas, etc., etc. For ten hours’ 
work an average worker will receive for 
umbrellas 2 francs 70 centimes for the best 
work, and 1 fr. 80 c. for the cheapest kind; for 
chenille embroidery, 76 centimes ; for button- 
holes in shirts, etc., 1 fr., or 1 fr. 10c.; for 
cravats, 1 fr. 10 c.; for bookbinding, 2 fr. ; and 
so on; & few skilled trades bring in 3 or 4 francs 
for ten hours’ work, and the polishers of 
diamonds earn as much as 5 francs a day. In 
the forty-six industries the average wage per 
hour was 20 centimes, that is, less than 2d. ; 
but from this must be taken the cost of materials 
or tools in some cases, and of light and firing. 
Besides this, almost all these trades have their 
dead season, when scarcely anything can be 
earned; in clothing trades this usually lasts for 
four or five months, or even more; straw-caning 
for chairs is slack for six months, carpet-sewing 
for seven months, and mattress stuffing for 
eight months; whilst in the busy season the 
workers in such trades often have to work for 
sixteen or seventeen hours in the twenty-four. 
Taking 230 days as an average working year, 
and ten hours as an average working day, 
M. Bonnevay arrives at 460 francs as an average 
yearly wage in these industries; but after 
making deductions for repairing of machines, 
buying of needles, thread, or whatever else is 
required for the work, he considers that this 
does not amount to more than 389 francs 73 
centimes (about £14 10s.) a year profit, out of 
which the worker has to pay for board and 
lodging for herself, and perhaps for a family for 
twelve months. It is evident that this must be 
supplemented in some way, and where there is 
no other means of support, the supplement 
very often comes through charities. A most 
false economic system is thus kept up of the 
supplementing of wages from charitable or 
other outside sources. 


Rosa Bonueur at 78 is thus described by a 
correspondent of the Westminster Pudget :— 
‘¢ Still hard at work as ever, active as a girl and 
full of vivacity, it is difficult to believe that 
Rosa Bonheur is in her seventy-eighth year. 
As my visit was not that of the interviewer 
(never allowed to cross her courtyard), but of a 
friend of a dear English friend, I will say 
nothing of her surroundings, her animals, her 
park, her conversation, or of the stupendous 
canvas she has in hand. I will merely record 
the unforgettable impression of the greatest 
living French woman, and the greatest living 
woman artist. Rosa Bonheur’s physiognomy, 
in its intense intellectuality and animation, 
recalls the portraits of Michelet and Thiers. 
Her hair, ‘in silvery slips,’ is worn short, and 
adds to the impression of similitude. I do not 
think I ever sawso striking a face,—a thoroughly 
French face, moreover,—as were those of the 
two great writers just named. Her hands, too, 
are remarkable, the delicate taper fingers and 
filbert nails being eminently characteristic of 
her countrywomen. On the breast of her black 
alpaca blouse, or, rather, short coat, she wore 
the rosette of the Legion of Honour—most 
: prized, naturally, of her many decorations.” 
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DaNGER IN FLANNELETTE.—The Warehouse- 


man and Draper issues a warning against the 
use of flannelette. On being tested, a sample 
which was sent to our contemporary was found 
to be loaded with chloride of zinc. 
of this adulteration was shown by the report on 
a Birmingham case, which created much atten- 
tion. 
sixty men employed in clearing away the snow 
in the streets were invalided in con 
skin irritation, produced by the chloride of zinc 
washed out from their overcoats and overalls. 
A few days ago it was stated that ‘half the 
number were still under treatment as out- 
patients at the hospitals, and that it was likely 
to nee some time yet before they were back at 
wor 

are told that the chloride of zinc “had a 
cauterising effect upon those portions of the 
skin with which it came into contact, and either 
destroyed the epidermis or created nasty sores.” 
What effect flannelette treated with the same 
chemical would have upon the delicate skin of 


The effect 


Some weeks have elapsed since over 


uence of 


ain.” This is easy to believe, since we 


women and children may easily be imagined. 
* * % 


Mate Vanity.— Dr. Wardlaw Thompson: 
who recently spent some time in New Guinea, 
has an interesting account of his visit in the 
Sunday at Home. Here is an_ extract :— 
“The fashion of tight-lacing has also been in- 
troduced, or has been evolved as an evidence of 
superior civilisation and culture, though in this, 
as in other things, the trace of barbarism is 
seen in the fact that the men and not the 
women are the honoured possessors of all the 
luxuries. Their young men of fashion com- 

lete their personal adornment by wearing a 
belt about eight inches wide, made of stiff bark. - 
This is laced on so tightly as to give a wasp-like 
appearance to the slim figure. We saw some 
whose broad belts were so tight that the upper 
part of the stomach seemed to hang over the 
edge in a heavy fold!” But this is not the 
only curious custom. Several girls who had 
become betrothed announced the fact to the 
public, not by an engagement ring, but by 
appearing at church shining under a profuse 
anointing of red ochre and oil, which covered the 
head, shoulders and bosom. 


* * * 


A Warninc or A New Dopax.—We had 
thought (says a contemporary) that the lugge e- 
stealing dodge, for which Percy Charles 
Brewer, ‘“‘a young man of smart ap earance,” 
was sentenced to six months’ well-deserved 
imprisonment, had at least the merit of novelty. 
It consisted simply in leaving s valueless 
package at a railway terminus cloak room, and 
then, in the guise of a breathless railway 
clerk, hatless, and with a pencil behind his 
ear, accosting a lady who had just left a valu- 
able package, explaining that a wrong ticket 
had been given her, and effecting an exchange. 
The rest was easy, so long as detection did not 
follow. In the case of Mr. Brewer it did. 
And, as we learn from the counsel who defended 
Mr. Brewer, the little stratagem was not new, 
his interesting client having learnt the trick 
through a newspaper report last month. 
This, a little inconsequentially, led counsel to 
denounce the practice of reporting these things. 
But if they are not reported, how are such 
nefarious little dodges to become generally 
known? 

* x * 


Tie PRESENT Prick oF Breap.—TheSpectator, 
quoting from ‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,” 
recently gave the following table :— 

1875 ... Bread, 64d. ... Wheat, 45s. 2d. 
1865... a) Dade sn oy» Sue. 10d. 
TS05 cx yn Bsus 238. 1d. 
OT an Oo Re BO OL. 

A correspondent pertinently asks why bread 
in 1897 with wheat at 30s. 2d. a quarter, was 
no cheaper than in 1875, when wheat was 
45s. 2d.—half as much again? 

* * + 

A Business Woman.—Miss Frances I!. Mason 
is president of the National Bank in Limerick, 
Maine. It was founded by her father, J. M. 
Mason, and its interests have been ably pro- 
moted under her leadership. 
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Ir is asked, ‘Do you find in New Zealand 
that the bad and ignorant women are more 
willing to vote than the good and intelligent ? ” 
Most decidedly not; quite the other way.— Hon 
Hugh H. Lusk, ex-member New Zealand 
Parliament. 


Our women nearly all vote, and since in 
Wyoming, as elsewhere, the majority of women 
are good and not bad, the result is good and not 
evil.—Ex-Gov. Warren, of Wyoming. 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Woman's Suffrage has been submitted 
to a plebiscite in two of the American 
States recently. The male voters, when 
electing their Members of Parliament, 
were asked to also vote whether women 
should be admitted to the franchise. In 
both cases the ‘‘amendment to the Consti- 
tution,” as it was called, was negatived. 
In the State of Washington the amend- 
ment was lost by a large majority. In South 
Dakota the majority against was trifling— 
so small, that when nearly all the returns 
were in, the women had the majority, and 
it was telegraphed all over the count 
that another Suffrage State was secured. 
Final returns from small places, however, 
just reversed the decision. 


* * * 


Though this was, of course, disappointing, 
it was really encouraging, inasmuch as the 
last time the question was similarly pre- 
sented in South Dakota the majority 
against was very large. The Woman's 
Journal, of Boston, observes :— , 

In Washington, the adverse majority this 
year is only 9,882. In 1889 it was 19,386. In 
South Dakota, in 1890, the adverse majority 
was 28,610. This year it is 3,285. In Kansas, 
Washington, and South Dakota equal suffrage 
amendments have been submitted to the 
voters twice, at intervals of some years. In 
every case the vote was better the second time 
that the first, showing the steady gain of the 
cause. The long struggle between conservatism 
and progress in regard to Woman Suffrage has 
been well compared to a series of wrestling 
bouts between an old man and a growing boy. 
The man can throw the boy as yet, butit is 
only a question of time, when the case will be 
reversed. 


ate te 
as * 


Thus it is clear that the discussion of 
the subject caused by ‘submitting an 
amendment” has been most useful. No 
doubt the same result will be found to 
follow in the present case, for much 
discussion was evoked. For instance, one 
of the Seattle papers addressed to many lead- 
ing women of that city the question: ‘‘ Do 
you want to vote,” and received instructive 
replies. We may quote part of the letter 
sent for publication by Mrs. P. C. Hale: 

It depends upon circumstances how the 
scathing question, ‘‘Do you wish to vote,” 
is answered. At the beginning of the Civil 
War, the writer was in the Sunny South, 


-boarding ina planter’s family, and when the 


subject of freedom of the slaves was mentioned 
in the presence of 8 man-servant, his response 
was—‘‘ Massa is good to me; why should I 
be free?” If interrogated by an outsider 
whom he could trust, his views were found to 
be decidedly pronounced in favour of freedom. 
This same slave hired his master’s daughter to 
teach him to read. For a small pittance she 
would steal away to his cabin where she found 
an apt and eager pupil. 

In like manner many women fear to openly 
antagonise their men friends. 

It may be a concise, business, manly-like 
way of meeting the subject, but a woman 
trailing in the grand and brilliant phalanx of 
idiots and criminals would be more likely to 
take some roundabout way after this fashion : 

1. Do you wish to help man in_ political 
affairs as you do now in home, school, and 
church matters ? 
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2. Do you wish to assist your fathers 
husbands, sons, and sweethearts in improving 
the laws ? 

8. Do you think it just that women who wish 
to vote should be denied the privilege, although 
those who do not care to do so will not be com- 
pelled to exercise the right ? 

4. Do you think it just that a small majority 
of men shall decide the question at the coming 
election ? 

And on and on, until there is no end to her 
unreasonable questionings. 

I conscientiously believe that if the responsi- 
bilities of a voter were intrusted to our girls 
when they became of age that they would 
become less frivolous, more equally poised, 
better rounded in character, and that they 
would become better mothers and more worthy 
and companionable wives. If the fathers were 
to represent their sons at the ballot-box, affairs 
would for a time apparently move on as usual, but 
after a while the effect would be seen and felt up- 
on the sons. They would turn to light reading 
and frivolous conversation as the girls do. It 
cannot be worse and may be better if new 
mental obligations are thrust upon women 
The duties and cares of good men should be 
lightened and both sexes should work side by 
side in the interests of humanity. The number 
is legion all over the civilised world who believe 
that it will be better for our sons and daughters 
and better for our country if the ballot is 
extended to women. 

Yes, I personally wish to be one of the voters 
of the future. : 

This opinion seems to be almost unanimous 
among women with whom I have conversed, 
and I have taken pains to meet many. 

* * * 

The battle of the skirt is a stiff one, and 
it is to be feared that at present in 
England it is alosing one—the number of 
wearers of rational cycling dress to be seen 
is certainly less than two years ago was the 
case. In France, rational dress at once 
became, and remains, universal for cycling, 
and nothing could be less in accordance 
with facts than the statement made by 
Mr. R. 8. Hichens, in a contemporary, 
that the French wearer of knickerbockers 
‘sports an air either unduly shrinking or 
unduly impudent—in either case unduly 
self-conscious. The chamber of her mind 
is occupied by legs alone. You see legs in 
the tail of her eye, legs in the cocked ear 
that seems instinctively to listen—and in 
vain—for the happy, murmuring frou-frow 
that all rational men so rightly love.” 
The costume in France is so universal for 
cycling that the wearer is happily and 
absolutely unconscious of it, as she is of 
any other everyday costume—as the young 
woman of rank, for instance, is of that 
decolleté dress that so shocks and startles 
the class of society that is not brought up 
to see it worn every day, and therefore 
to consider it customary and unobjection- 
able, but is suddenly introduced to it on 
rare occasions. There is apparently nothing 
so purely conventional as what is con- 
sidered decent and elegant dress; and it 
is easy to grow accustomed to any fashion. 
The Frenchwomen have had the good 
fortune to grow used themselves, and to 
get their men-folk used, to divided garments 
for cycling. Here, the ‘‘dead set’”’ at the 
rational costume of men and foolish women 
bound by the tyranny of custom to the 
hampering, unhealthy and strength-sapping 
skirt is apparently successful. How infi- 
nitely we should gain in getting rid of the 
long skirt for walking as wellas for cycling 


Jaxuasy 19, 1899. 
must have occurred to most of us in the 
recent stormy and wet weather—but it is 
to be feared that the reform will not be 
yet. 

Meantime, there is no adverse law—it 
is only the martyrdom of opinion—that is 
to be encountered in wearing a divided 
rational costume for athletics and walking. 
But another case has arisen of a refusal of 
an innkeeper to supply needful refresh- 
ments to a lady because she was clad in 
knickers, and Lady Harberton has decided 
to make a test case of it. The offending 
publican is a woman, unfortunately. Her 
name is Sprague, and the inn is at Ock- 
ham. Lady Harberton has determined to 
summon her for refusing refreshment to a 
traveller without reasonable cause. In 
France, notwithstanding the universal 
vogue of rational costume, there is a some- 
what similar case, but in that instance the 
person interfering with the cyclist was the 
beadle of a church. It was at Rouen; 
the cyclist thought she would like to have 
a glance at the interior of the cathedral, 
but as she was about to enter the portal, a 
majestic beadle stopped her, and said that 
she could not be allowed to visit the sacred 
edifice in such a costume. The lady retired 
with an assurance to the functionary that 
he would hear of her again. She has been 
as good as her word, and the Revue du 
Touring having taken Up her case, the 
Republic 1s ringing with the grievance. 

“If these had been women!” A 
Welsh School Board has been the scene 
of an actual fight amongst the men mem- 
bers. One member of the Llantwit Lower 
School Board accused another of favouring 
his own daughter in some matter; the 
accused retorted that his enemy was a 
prevaricator. His colleague replied by 
asking the chairman to tell the truth for 
once. From this they got to bigger 
words, including ‘thundering liar” and 
‘‘blackguard.” Blows were exchanged, 
and the two heads of the board assumed a 
fighting attitude. It was a pity they were 
not photographed there and then, and the 
picture might have been labelled—‘ the 
sex which is not too excitable for the 
franchise.” 

* * * 

Princesses who ‘“ sow wild oats ’’ do not 
réceive the same indalgent treatment as 
Princes. Princess Louise of Coburg, 
daughter of the King of the Belgians, who 
@ year or so ago ran away from her hus- 
band, contracted heavy debts, and gave 
fictitious orders for their payment, was 
promptly secured by her relatives and 
shut up in a lunatic asylum. Now, 
according to the Etoile Belge, ‘the 
health of the Princess Louise of Coburg, 
who is a daughter of the King of the 
Belgians, and who has been for many months 
shut up in a lunatic asylum in Austria, is 
beginning to decline.” Her memory is, it is 
said, completely gone, and she never asks 
for any news of her parents or viher rela- 
tives. She passes her time, it is said, in 
walking up and down her apartment, where 
she is always strictly watched, and in 
cutting littlepaperpatterns. ‘‘The Kingand 
Queen are kept constantly informed as to 
the health of the unfortunate Princess, but 
there seems to be very little hope of her 
ever regaining an intellect which at one 
time was exceptionally bright.” Yet very 
likely she is not really mad. There seems 


to be no doubt that the unfortunate lady ° 
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suffered great conjugal wrongs before she 


“ broke out,” but the penalty all falls on 
her, of course. 
vy " ae 

One of the mischievous traditions fostered 
by the jokes of the small wits about women 
is that they are incapable of friendship for 
their fellows; that all a woman can feel 
for one of her sisters is jealousy and 
dislike, and all she can say of her is 
dictated by small spite and a carping spirit. 
There is an abundance of illustrations of 
the falsehood of this slur—for, indeed, 
every woman of ordinary good fortune 
knows its falsehood of her own experience. 
Who amongst us that has not received the 
most tender, loyal, unselfish affection from 
some other woman, relative or friend? 
Men, nevertheless, undoubtedly believe 
what they say on this point—they do not 
merely ‘‘say it to annoy because they know 
it teases.” Of course, they see whatever 
there is of the spite and unkindness of 
women towards each other—in this respect 
they see the worst side of the other sex, 
because if ever a woman is inclined to be 
spiteful about another, it will be around 
&@ man’s opinion of the other that 
the ill-nature will centre. But men 
ought to make allowance for this, and 
not believe, as they persist in doing, that 
women are the worst enemies of women. 
While we, however, are trying to do what- 
ever we can in public life and on a large 
scale to prove that the interests of women 
need the protection of their own sex, let 
us bear in mind to be as far as possible 
gentle in our criticisms and generous in our 
attitude towards other individuals. When- 
ever we say an unkind thing, even if 
deserved, of another woman, we are 
encouraging the man who hears it to assert, 
with full belief in hisown accuracy, ‘‘ Oh, 
it is no use getting the vote for women— 
or it would be a disadvantage to women 
to have jurors of their own sex—because 
women are always spiteful and unkind to 
other women.” 


In point of fact, most of us cherish in 
our hearts remembrances of the greatest 
kindness and help from other women. But 
it is as well to record all instances of love 
and appreciation between women that lend 
themselves to the marking. It all helps 
(or should) to clear away the libellous 
belief above referred to. Hence with much 
pleasure I copy from the Nursing Record 
the following little incident, by which Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick may well feel gratified, 
and encouraged in lier difficult task of 
organising nurses into a compact, united 
body. Mrs. Fenwick was once matron of 
St. Bartholomew’s, and in that capacity 
trained many nurses for their life's work, 
before she gave herself to the task of 
organising their association. Readers will 
now understand the following from the 
Nursing Record :— 

‘“‘ Imagine, oh reader,” writes the editor of the 
Nursing Record to her readers, ‘‘ the joy in the 
soul of a collector when a friend, in expressing 
hearty Christmas greetings, slipped a fat little 
envelope into her hand—containing many 
shining golden sovereigns—with a little letter 
signed by many old pupils (now respected 
matrons) and friends, in which were written 
the magic words, ‘To buy Lowestoft’!! 
Divest yourself, dear reader, of the conclusion 
that the collector desired the entire possession 
of the charming little east-coast town. No, 


such is not her ambition, but she owns to an ! 
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insatiable desire to possess specimens of 
armorial Lowestoft china, and as these exquisite 
‘pieces’ cost long prices, she has had many 
times to content herself with flattening her 
nose at the art dealers’ windows, and fleeing 
from temptation. Her delight and gratitude 
may, therefore be imagined when she found 
herself possessed of the wherewithal to attain 
several lovely ‘bits’ she knew of. Needless 
to say, these lovely ‘bits’ now repose in an 
old Sheraton cabinet, at which she writes these 
words of warmest thanks.” 

Speaking of nurses—it seems to be 
little realised how much brain-power, how 
much statesmanlike faculty, is involved in 
carrying on well the work of a nurse, 
and especially that of a matron in a 
great institution, or in organising nursing 
in unusual circumstances. Is it because 
it is mere woman’s work that its true 
significance is missed? The uniform 
inability of writers on Miss Nightingale to 
see what her Crimean work proved is quite 
irritating. The latest writer on the ever- 
recurring topic is quite in accordance with 
tradition. The immense brain, the stern 
will, the force of character that accepted 
responsibility and disobeyed orders, always 
with perfect success because always right 
and wise—this is all fined down into a 
meek, timid, bashful figure, stealing round 
in the night with a lamp, succeeding, 
where the best men of the army had been 
cruelly failing, merely because by her 
‘‘ pity’? and her “gentleness” some sort 
of unintellectual magic was worked, and 
‘‘ woman in the realm of the sick chamber 
is queen by right divine.”” This senti- 
mental, silly twaddle is the latest effort—it 
is found, with much more of the same 
sort, in the Rev. W. H. Fitchett’s ‘‘ Fights 
for the Flag.” 


Kinglake, the historian of the Crimean 
war, to whom all subsequent writers have 
to turn for guidance, is indeed more clear- 
sighted as to the lesson of the life of 
Florence Nightingale. He says, in the place 
of chatter about the “right divine” to 
clear up the muddles of organisation and 
government by mere “ pity” and “ gentle- 
ness,’”’ and other negative virtues that are 
perfectly useless to perform the task, 
that the parts played by male officials 
and by Florence Nightingale and the 
band of nurses under her in the hospitals 
of the Crimea ‘constituted an interest- 
ing trial of both brain power and speed 
between the two sexes”; and he pro- 
nounced, with emphasis, that in this 
trial of capacity for the work of govern- 
ment the feminine brain came out best. 
Women supplied exactly that ‘‘ agile brain 
power, thatorganising or governing faculty ”’ 
which the State needed, but which its 
male officials at the moment failed to 
supply. ‘The male; at that time in Eng- 
land,” he says, ‘‘ suffered from a curious 
lameness in the use of brain power.”’ 
They had lost the faculty of initiative, and 
were slaves to custom. 

a ee 

Exactly the same story can be told in 
detail of the American Civil War; there 
men died in large numbers for want of the 
proper organisation and direction of affairs 
till women took up the matter, and in the 
then famous ‘ Sanitary Commission ”’ 
proved their greater ability for this execu- 
tive work. But as Susan B. Anthony 
says :—‘‘ The egotism of men is really ex- 
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traordinary " ; the lesson was not learned 
then, any more than it was by our people 


in the Crimea. Still the men continued, 
once the emergency was past, to keep in 
their own hands the entire control and 
direction of war organisation and govern- 


ment with the result that when America 


went to war with Spain the other day, the 
same old blunders were repeated, and the 
same lesson of the greater capacity of 
women (in these directions at any rate) was 
repeated, too—only, one wonders, to be 
equally ignored once more? 


* * * 


Miss Clara Barton, the director of the 
‘‘Red Cross” work, is in America at present 
as much honoured and praised as Miss 
Nightingale here, and for the same reason— 
evarything that she has had to direct has 
been perfectly managed, and has been in the 
most glaring contrast with the failure of 
the military and commissariat arrange- 
ments. One illustration will eerve as well 
as many, for the fact is undeniable and 
well known, and the lesson of the absolute 
necessity for the union of women with 
men in all departments of the national 
life can only be missed by a hopeless 
vanity, or sheer perversity, on which 
arguments can make no more impression 
than facts. Here is the one chosen (from 
a Boston newspaper) out of dozens of 
illustrations, of the breakdown of the 
official arrangements in the American- 
Spanish war, and the falling back on the 
women’s ‘‘ Red Cross ’ organisation, with its 
comparatively small means and insufficient 
authority :— 

Surgeon-Major M. B. Ward, who was in 
charge of the field hospital at Chickamauga, 
denounced the war department Monday night 
in an address at the Beacon Hill Congrega- 
tional Church. He said:—‘‘ Someone is to 
blame for keeping an army of 45,000 men at a 
camp where all the water was unfit for a dog 
to drink; where there was no drainage, no 

proper food or medicine, and where the condi- 
’ tions were so unhealthy that every man of 
the 45,000 had intestinal troubles. ‘Three- 
fourths of the army slept in little ‘‘dog” 
tents, five feet long and four feet high. 
There were no cots. The men slept on 
the ground, and it rained nearly all the 
time for six weeks. Our division hospital 
was arranged to hold two hundred men, 
but we had over five hundred sick men in it, 
Each tent was arranged to hold six men, but 
we had ten and twelve crowded in. The sick 
came in fifty and seventy-five at a time, and 
there were no cots, no medicines, no food for 
them, except the regular army rations issued 
to well men. We had so little medicines and 
of 30 poor a variety that we actually could not 
prescribe for sick men crowded in there so 
close that you could not walk between the cots. 
Men were detailed for nurses because they were 
the poorest soldiers in the camp. They nursed 
the sick eight hours in the day, and then 
worked three hours digging sinks and 
trenches and cleaning up the camp. Under 
these conditions what could the doctors do? 
The Government made no provision at all to 
feed the sick at Camp Thomas. The sick 
would actually have starved to death if they 
had depended‘ upon the Government for food. 
Some did starve to death. Others were fed by 
the Red Cross Society. The moment a man 
became sick and was removed to the hospital, 
his rations stopped and he was allowed 25 cents 
a day for commutation of rations. But he 


could not draw that money fora month. The ; 
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consequence was that the Government gave no 
food to hundreds of sick and dying soldiers. 
We appealed to the Red Cross Society and it 
fed the men.” Dr. Ward praised the Red Cross 
Society, the women nurses and the chaplains. 
He said that when he is mustered out he will 
tell of abuses at the camp which he must not 
tell now. 


The Poor-law authorities are placed in 
considerable difficulty in many places by 
the impossibility of getting fully-trained 
nurses to undertake the nursing in the 
parish infirmaries. A Local Government 


order recently required that at least the | P 


superintendent nurse in each infirmary 
shall be one with a full hospital training 
for three years, and a satisfactory diploma, 
and the regulation is right enough ; but the 
trouble is that the trained nurses to fill all 
the posts are not forthcoming. They 
raise several objections to the work. They 
complain that the superintendent nurse is 
not supreme in her own work, for 
instance, but may be interfered with 
by the matron of the whole work- 
house, who is totally ignorant of nursing, 
and often not educated or in any Malet 
fit to exercise supreme authority. All suc 

valid objections, no doubt, will be cleared 
away. But it is to be feared that some of 
the difficulty arises from the unwillingness 
of too many of the nurses to go to places 
where most of the cases are aged folk, or 
chronics,and either uninteresting or actually 
unpleasant to nurse, while there are no 
students, no visitors, or any other attrac- 
tions to counterbalance these objections. 
It is a great field for devoted women, seek- 
ing not their own, and surely it will not 
be left unfilled. 

* * * 

We are truly thankful to learn that the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, passed a 
few months ago by the Legislative Council 
of Jamaica, to the indignation of all the 
right-thinking people of the island, has 
been disallowed by the Queen, and is there- 
fore nulland void. The Gleaner, Jamaica, 
says: ‘It is a splendid victory.’”’ The 
Act in question, described here previously, 
reduced ‘‘the age of consent ” under cer- 
tain circumstances to ten years old, and 
much increased the difficulty of prosecution 
in every case. The Woman’s Sicnab 
made a special appeal to the Queen to refuse 
her consent, and we are deeply thankful 
that she has done so. 


American States which grant Woman’s 
Suffrage generally give it fully and freely, 
reserving nothing. It is adult Suffrage, 
for married women as well as single, for 
the poorest girl of full age as well as for 
the mistress of a fine mansion. Itincludes 
the right to fill any offices of state to 
which the electors are pleased to return 
women candidates. In Colorado, several 
lady members of the Legislature have 
been elected; one sits in the Utah 
Legislative body; and at the recent election 
in Idaho, the most newly-enfranchised 
State for women, two ladies— Mrs. Campbell 
and Mrs. Noble—were elected to the 
Legislature. The Chicago Advance says: 
‘“These two ladies belong to opposite 
parties, and the male members of the 
House will hold the balance of power.” 
This goes to prove the absurdity of the 
common objection that women would vote 
all one way, forming a ‘“‘ woman's party ”’ 
to oppose men, who, on their side, would 
refuse to obey the weaker sex’s laws. 
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SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. Grss.—The American newspaper of 

the same class as our own is called the 

Woman's Journal, and is published at Park- 

street, Boston, Mass. As to your doctor and 

vivisection, of course, we all know that this 
practice is defended by the medical profession 
as a whole; and that, as you say, “the majority 
of them feel no doubt that some important 
discoveries have been made by that means. If 
you regard the doctor as a sort of priest, whose 
dicta are not to be questioned, of course, that 
ends the matter. But many eminent physicians 
and surgeons, with co enough to think 
and speak for themselves, have denied that the 

ractice has done anyeing else than produce 

confusion and mischief. If you will send to 
the London A.V. Society, 23, Sackville-street, 
for pamphlets, stating that you speciall 
this point dealt with, they will supply you 
with literature. I can only quote you as 
samples of the opinion of some most eminent 
men, these three :—Dr. Lawson Tait: ‘‘ In the 
art of surgery, vivisection has led to nothing 
but error”; Sir Charles Bell (whose discoveries 
the vivisectors claim as due to the practice) : 
“The opening of living animals has done more 
to perpetuate error than to enforce the just 
views drawn from anatomy and the natural 
sciences”; Dr. Charles Bell Taylor, a most 
famous surgeon of Nottingham: ‘No good 
ever came out of vivisection.” The papers you 
can get from the Society will elucidate the 
matter further. No pours Ai ae es thee 
saying that the ground surest against contra- 
aieaan is the dora one—that even if it does 
save human life we have no right to seek our 
salvation at such a price ; but I for one, having 
never been shown the benefits of vivisection, 
prefer to put that point first, for if such torture 
of the animals is unjustifiable even to save 
human pain, how far more so is it if the end is 
not gained or assisted in point of fact? How- 
ever, Miss Cobbe thinks with you that the 
mora] ground should be pressed chiefly. 

Mrs. A. M. Salis explains the mysterious 
anxiety of the Spanish Ministry about the 
long life of the nuns as follows :— 

Answer to British Medical Journal.—The Spanish 
Government makes an allowance per diem for 
maintenance of each nun, and not to lose 
same the directors probably concealed the 
deaths, which the Government discovered 
by the extraordinary (pretended) average of life 
in the convents. Statistics prove, on the con- 
trary, that the average life of married persons 
is superior to thatvof single ones. Many 
thanks for address of “B. A. for A., of 
Science.” —Yours truly, A. M. J. Sauis. 

Mrs. W. P.: I cannot find that there is any 
catalogue of rational dress patterns to be had in 
England. I could tell you the name of an 
American one, but not how to get it! Many 
of our back numbers are out of print, so we can 
only send any ordered if we have got them; 
if you could say exactly the numbers you wished 
for, we could search. 

‘‘Old Age”’ writes: ‘I shall be very glad if 
you can tell me where I can get any informa- 
tion on the subject of ‘Old Age Pensions.’” 
You can obtain the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the subject from Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, New Street-square, E.C., for a 
few shillings. Canon Blackeley’s works on the 
subject are interesting, and you might get them 
through a bookseller. 


BETTER THan SmokinGc.—At first sight there 
seems no striking association between surgery 
and smoking, but it seems that the commodious 
operating theatre at Addenbrook’s Hospital, 
Cambridge, owes its inception to smoke—or, 
rather, to abstinence therefrom. The theatre 
was built by a generous donation of £2,000 
from Mr. A. Peckover, the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Cambridgeshire, and a leading member of the 
Society of friends. He explained to a public 
meeting the other day where that £2,000 came 
from. It was cigar money invested at com- 
pound interest for over half a century, reckoned 
upon the basis of 1s. per day, for cigars. Mr. 
Peckover saved it, and the smoke has yielded a 
' noble institution for alleviating suffering. 


@ 
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®ur Sbort Story. 


A FAMOUS DUELLIST. 


One of the most notorious French duellists at 
the period of the restoration of the Bourbons in 
1815, when scarcely a day passed without a 
hostile meeting, was the Count de Larilliere, a 
native of Bordeaux. At that time he was a 
man of about thirty-five—tall, well-made, and 
with lished manners. appearance, 
indeed, utterly belied the recklessness of his 
disposition. 

One day, as he was walking with a friend 
in the soy te street of Bordeaux, he saw 
approaching them one of the richest and most 
respected merchants of the town, with his 
newly-married wife on his arm. Larilliere 
advanced towards them, hat in hand, with all 
the outward semblance of a well-bred man, about 
to make a speech of more than ordinary 
politeness. 

‘‘I beg your pardon,” said he, addressing 
himself to the merchant, who, with his wife, 
had halted abruptly, ‘‘ but I have just made a 
bet with my friend, whom I have the honour of 
eres to you’’—here he introduced his 

end in : form—“ that I will kiss your wife 
on your arm”—the merchant, knowing the 
count’s character and reputation, here became 
deathly pale—‘‘ after having first given you a 
box on the ear.” 

Saying this, the miscreant stared impudently 
in the face of the amazed merchant, and, in 
spite of all the resistance he could offer, put 
both threats into immediate execution. A 
challenge and a meeting followed, which 
resulted in the injured party receiving his death- 
wound, and the aggressor going forth jn search 
of new victims. 

In course of time Larilliere had fought 
upwards of forty duels, and was able to boast 
of having killed no fewer than eleven indi- 
viduals. He was now bent upon making up 
his dozen, after which he proposed to rest, and 
continue his practice with the new cavalry 
sabre, to which he had taken a strong fancy. 
This laudable desire was not destined to be 
realised, however, for he was himself killed in a 
duel, under strange circumstances, a few days 
after the death of his eleventh and last victim. 

On the evening of a masked ball at the 
Grand Theatre at Bordeaux, Larilliere was 
seated in the adjoining café. It was about 
eleven o’clock, and the count, not being in 
a@ very quarrelsome humour, was occupied 
in peacefully imbibing a glass of punch. Sud- 
denly a tall young man, wearing a_ black 
domino and black velvet mask, entered the 
room, and strode upto the table at which the 
formidable count was seated. 

No particular notice was taken of the new- 
comer at first; but no sooner was he observed 
to be in the close vicinity of Larilliere’s table 
than all eyes were attracted towards him. 
Without a single preliminary observation, he 
seized hold of the count’s glass, threw away the 

unch it contained, and ordered the waiter in a 
oud voice to bring a small bottle of orgeat 
(a non-intoxicant) in its place. 

Witnesses of the scene say that at this 
moment, for the first time in their lives, they 
saw that Larilliere had turned pale. It was 
the common belief in Bordeaux that during all 
the years this man had been applying himself 
to the work of destruction he had never once 
allowed his countenance to betray the slightest 
emotion. 

“Scoundrel!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you do not 
know who I am,” at the same time making a 
vigorous, but unsuccessful effort to remove 
the stranger’s mask. 

‘*I know who you are perfectly well,” the 
other replied, coldly, forcing Larilliere violently 
back into his seat. 

All present started to their feet, and, without 
venturing to interfere, anxiously waited the 
issue of this strange provocation. 

‘“* Waiter,” exclaimed the stranger, ‘‘ be quick 
with that bottle of orgeat!” 

At this second command the bottle was 


brought, and the masked man, drawing a pistol I 
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from his 
adversary 

‘“* Unless in the presence of this company, 
and for my own personal satisfaction, you at 
once swallow this glass of orgeat, I will blow 
your brains out with less compunction than 

would those of a dog. Should you, however, 
comply with my bidding, I do you the 
honour of fighting you to-morrow morning.” 

“With the sabre?’ demanded Larilliere, 
convulsed with rage. 

‘With what meron you please,” replied the 
stranger, disdainfully. 

Whereupon the count swallowed the orgeat, 
every one present preserving a death-like 
silence. 

The masked man, satisfied with the result, 
now retired, saying in a voice loud enough to 
be heard by all in the room : 

‘To-day I have humbled you sufficiently ; 
to-morrow I intend to take your life. My 
seconds will wait upon ike at eight o'clock in 


Dare ‘proceeded to address his 
us: 


the morning. We will ight on the spot where 
zoo killed the young Chevalier de C——.” 
his was the name of the counts last victim. 


The following morning Larilliere found him- 
self in the presence of a man, no longer wearing 
a mask, who appeared to be some five-and- 
twenty years old, and of a calm and dignified, 
but singularly resolute, bearing. His seconds 
were two private soldiers belonging to one of 
the regiments of the garrison. They brought 
weapons with them, but Larilliere’s seconds 
took exception to them, at which a scarcely 

erceptible smile passed over the stranger's 
ace. 

On taking his position, Larilliere turned to his 
seconds, and said in a low tone: 

‘* For once I believe I have found my equal.” 

The combat commenced, and at the first 
ie the count was convinced that he had to 

eal with a skilful antagonist. However, his 
courage did not fail him, though at times he 
seemed to lose somewhat of his customary com- 
posure. Lunges and parryings succeeded each 
other with rapidity on both sides. Larilliere 
had already tried his usually fatal finishing- 
thrust more than once, but each time only to 
find his effort turned aside by his adversary’s 
blade. 

Harassed at finding his efforts unavailing, 
he insolently reriiaghed to his opponent : 

“Well, sir, at what hour do you intend to 
kill me?” 

A momentary silence ensued. Then the 
stranger, who seemed to have profited by that 
slight interval to assure himself that the 
advantage lay decidedly with him, quietly 
remarked : 

‘* Immediately ! ’’ 

Rushing forward, he thrust the point of his 
sword through his adversary, who sprang 
backwards, tottered, and sank into the arms of 
his nearest second. 

Putting his right hand on the wound, the 
count was just able to say: 

‘‘ That, sir, is not a sabre cut; it is a thrust 
with the point. With the sabre I fear no one,” 
and in a few moments he fell back dead. 

The stranger now advanced politely towards 
the seconds of the man he had slain and 
inquired if he w1s at liberty to depart. 

** Will you at least tell us your name?” they 
asked in reply. 

Larilliere’s opponent proved to be one of the 
young officers of Blaye who had determined to 
avenge the murder, as he considered it, of the 
Count’s last victim. When the fact'of Larilliere’s 
death became generally known in Bordeaux, 
many mothers of families actually had masses 
said in thankfulness for having been delivered 
from ‘so dreaded a scourge. 


“Hoist WITH HIS OWN PETARD.”—At a 
Scottish fair a farmer was trying to engage a 
lad to assist on the farm, but would not finish 
the bargain until he brought a character from 
the last place, so he said, ‘‘ Run and get it and 
meet me at the cross roads at four o'clock.” 
The youth was there in good time, and the 
farmer said, ‘‘ Well, have you got your character 
with you?” ‘Na,” replied the youth, ‘ but 


t ec 


I’ve got yours, and I’m no’ comin’. 


all; but it’s no use. 
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WHY AMY DOES NOT 


FOLLOW HER AUNT’S 
EXAMPLE. 


By Ipa H. Apams. 
‘“‘ Amy,” said my aunt, “‘ how old are you?” 

‘* Twenty-six last month.” 

‘““At your age I had been married seven 
years. If you don’t look out, you will get left. 
You are getting on, and will have fewer chances 
to marry each year. Don’t you know it’s hard 
for an old maid to get married ? " 

‘* Well, but, aunt, I could not have fewer 
chances in the future than in the past, since I 
have never had an offer, you know that.” 

‘*Oh, that’s all your fault or your mother’s. 
You have not properly encouraged those who 
have paid you attentions. I always told your 
mother she would be to blame if you were an 
old maid. She never would follow up your beaux 
and make them declare their intentions. If she 
hve Eethane some one might have been brought 
to ” 


‘* Now, really, my dear aunt, why should you 
talk like that? Ihave been happy in my work, 
care-free and independent, with a good home, 
where I am perfectly comfortable and entirely 
welcome; why should I change ?” 

‘You can’t go on teaching school all your 
life. When your health breaks down, what 
shall you do?” 

**T don’t know, any more than I know what 
I should do if I were married and my health 
gave out. Need I cross bridges until I come to 
them?” 

‘*Oh, your husband and children would take 
care of you.” 

‘Perhaps, if they could. I notice poor 
grandmother hasn’t anyone in particular to 
look out for her. Grandfather is old and 
clumsy, and doesn’t know how to do things, 
and all the children are scattered in homes of 
theirown. Grandfather and grandmother don’t 
want to give up their home, and none of the 
children can go and live with them. And 
nobody has any money to spare, because all 
have families to provide fcr; and so it is they 
are not much better off than Aunt Louisa and 
Aunt Maria, who have saved n meagre pittance 
out of their earnings for their old age. They 
are as comfortable without husbands and 
children as some folks who have them—if that’s 
all one marries for.’’ 

“Just look at me. Think what I should be 
without John! And yet, if I had not encouraged 
him, and my mother had not told him every 
one expected it, I doubt if he would ever have 
married me. Yet see how helpless I should be 
without my home.” 

“T am not helpless or homeless.” 

‘* You may he, some day. Then you'll wish 
you had got married while you had a chance. 
I declare, it’s too bad to let you sew on these 
woollen things this hot day, but I want to finish 
all these stockings by three o’clock, because 
this is the day for the collector to come for 
them.” 

“Oh, I like to keep you company; but it 
does seem such a waste of time sewing up 
these long seams for such a little bit of money. 
You never earn more than a quarter (a shilling) 
a day, do you?” 

‘‘ Hardly that on washing and ironing days, 
but on other days, when I can stick right at it 
nearly all day, a little more. Buta dollar and 
a half a week is a nice little bit of money to 
spend justas I like. Your uncle likes to keep 
all the money in his hands. I wish I could get 
a black silk dress out of him to wear to the 
Relief reception. It seems too bad, with a 
horse eating his head off in the stable, and 
that expensive boat on the lake, and his new 
gun and fishing-rod, that he paid so much for, 
not to give me a suitable dress to wear. And 
he could afford it, too.”’ 

‘* Have you asked him for it ?” 

‘* Oh, yes, indeed. I told him that I was one 
of the delegates to represent our corps, and that 
the reception was to be at the largest hotel in 
Concord, and the governor is to be there and 
The other delegate is to 
have a new silk dress, and so I told him; but 
all he would say was, ‘‘A black silk dress! a 


' black silk dress !’” 
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‘And you advise me to th up my ip ere 
income to get married ! hat should I do 
oe snaney when I have become so used to 

t ” 
‘* Oh, well, there are always ways in which a 


little extra money can be picked up, and if I 
had time I save enough out of my 
m earnings to get me a new dress, but it 
does 80 way, ® woman is 


and best off when she has a 


“Few single women are more alone than you 
are. Doesn’t Uncle John take his horse and 
and rod and go off to the lake for days and 
weeks? And you know he won’t goto a single 
you’re interested in; you always have to 
go alone. You can’t be escorted by other men, 
or receive attentions from them, no matter how 
slight, for it would ‘make talk.’ 
Day in and day out you sit here all 
alone, sewing on these stupid stock- 
‘ings to earn a little pleasure money. 
No, thank you. the right man 
comes, I'll welcome him with all 
my heart, but I sha’n’t go one ste 
out of my wa to seek for him; and, 
meanwhile, I can buy my own silk 
dresses whenever I need them, and 
to my mind it is far pleasanter to 


the money for my support by 
working for the city for a com- 
pensation, which is regularly and 


unquestioningly paid, than to do 
what sey oes to do for your food, 
shelter, and clothing, so grudgingly 
bestowed.” — Boston Woman's 
Journal, 


Tue History oF PucKETHANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Until the reign of the Empress Josephine a 
handkerchief was thought in France so shock- 
ing an object that © lady would never have 
dared to use it before anyone. The word, even, 
was carefully avoided in refined conversation. 
An actor who would have used a handkerchief 
on the stage, even in the most tearful moments 
of the play, would have been unmercifully 

; and it was only in the ing of the 
resent century that a celebrated actress, Mile. 
Dackesicls, dared to ap with a handker- 
chief in her hand. ving to speak of 
this handkerchief in the course of the 
,» she never could summon. enough 
courage to call it by its true name, but 
referred to it as ‘“‘a light tissue.” A few 
years tec a aig eey- a can er ee 
speare’s plays, red de Vigny, having been 
acted, ie Pond handkerahiet was used for the 
first time on the stage, amid cries of indignation 
from every part of the house. It is doubtful 
if even to-day French ladies would any 
handkerchiefs if the wife of Napoleon I. h 
not given the signal for adopting them. The 
Empress Josephine, though really lovely, had 
bad teeth, To conceal them she was in the 
habit of carrying small handkerchiefs, adorned 
with costly laces, which she constantly raised 
gracefully to her lips. Of course, all the ladies 
of the Court followed her example, and 
handkerchiefs then rapidly became an important 
part of the feminine toilet. 


FEZ SO 


AWARDED. 


The proprietors of Mellin’s Food are offering the very 
substantial prizes enumerated below to the persons obtaining 
by July ist, 1899, the greatest number of names and addresses 
of parents whose children are being fed or have been reared on 
Mellin’s Food. The list must be clearly written out on foolscap 
paper, on one side only, and 12 names to a page, and must be 


. | received a letter from Miss Knollys, sa; 
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THE PRINCESS’S FAN. 


Mr. Greece, the well-known glover and fan- 
mounter, of 92, New Bond-street, has lately com- 
pleted an order for the Princess of Wales—a beau- 
tiful fan, embellished with the portraits of two of 
H.R.H.’s own pet dogs, painted by Miss Clara 
Vasey. Miss Vasey has a great speciality for 
painting , and has exhibited several of her 
pictures in the Royal Academy. Mr. Gregg has 
the Princess is delighted with her fan, that 
the likenesses of her dogs are excellent, and 

The name of the 


peace no_ alteration. 

D tian is Flora, and she is the mother 
of three puppies, named respestively Zoe, 
Juniper, and Gaiety. The second dog in the 
picture is called Saracenesca. The design is 


completed by a large spray of pale pink Mal- 
maisons, the Princess’s favourite flower. I hear 


Fan FOR THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(Executed to the order of H.R.H. by Mr. Gregg, 
92, New Bond Street, W.) - 


that a good many ladies are having their pet 
dogs painted on their fans in imitation of the 
Princess, and Miss Vasey is also executin 

ivory miniatures of canine pets, to be moun’ 

in gold frames, usually in the shape of a heart. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


OF course, we all like to be conversant with the 
latest and most exclusive developments in 
modistic movements. We want to know what 
is the smartest and the latest cry in all such 
matters, but the majority is not represented by 
those women who can name a small annual 
fortune as their dress allowance, and spend the 
best part of their time considering and consult- 
ing the oracles of the most exclusive intricacies 
of fashion. The majority consists of the large 
class of women who, though their allowance 
for a year’s dress may amount to the sum paid 
for one single evening gown purchased by the 
wealthier minority, may still claim the distinc- 
tion of being gentlewomen, and women of 
refinement and good taste. It is not of much 
assistance to discourse to this large community 
on £1,500 a year being but a moderate allow- 
ance to dress on, or the impossibilities of look- 
ing even respectable on an allowance of £50. 
So, though we always introduce the best 
models, we try to do so in a. practical way, to 


{FIR 


duly signed by the Vicar of your Parish, or other Minister, or a 


Justice of the Peace. 
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| suggest the possibility of following these with 
ggest the possibility of following these 
less extravagant materials, yet looking a lady— 
smart and up to date. 

To the woman in want of an evening cloak 
several designs offer themselves for choice. 
First and foremost as regards style, the wise 
with the rounded front and sloping back 
appeal strongly. But here let me offer a sug- 
gestion—I won't call it by such a hard name as 
advice. Except the wearer be that lucky in- 
dividual, a woman with an ample dress allow- 
ance, the possession of one of these new ca 
is not exactly a profitable investment. You 
see, the rounded fronts afford little if any pro- 
tection to the dress beneath, and as but few of 
us are in a position to be able to discard a gown 
when it has only done duty two or three times, 
this pereey rr, cannot be reckoned a very 
smallone. Still the shape is undoubtedly the 
most eanionets, and at it me ae ger shou have 
a lining of quilte s pretty 
trimming is white or grey fur, edg- 
ing the collar, fronts, and bottom 
of the cape, a second row being 
ose about eight inches above the 
em. A most serviceable evening 

cloak is the full length ofthe figure, 
thus protecting the entire . 
Fashioned with long sleeves there is 
absolutely no risk of taking cold. 
I see the deep flounce which we 
have banished from our gowns has 
found its way to these length 
opera wraps, and very becoming it 
is under the now conditions. And 
really the flounced wrap takes very 
little more material than did the 
old style. Six yards of double 
width material is ample. In 
cashmere oF thin cloth, lined with quilted silk, 
such a cloak reaches the acme of smartness and 
utility combined. 

Evening or demi-toilette blouses are as 
lovely as they can be. A blouse of palest pink 
silk, much tucked after the fashion of the 
moment, is arranged with a dainty white fichu 
in the Marie Antoinette style. A very original 
bodice of black transparent lace, covered with 
black and silver sequins, opening over a front 
of soft.creamy lace, is finished with a collar of 
orange velvet. Orange was also carried out 
with great effect in a blouse of white silk, 
veiled and frilled with white chiffon, each frill 
oneee with orange-coloured baby satin ribbon, 
and there were also frills of white lace and 
rosettes of orange baby ribbon. Another blouse 
of white satin, partly veiled in black sequinned 
net, had the coat fronts turned back with white 
satin, and arranged with narrow black lace. A 
vest of accordion-pleated white chiffon, with 
frills of lace, was held in at the waist with 

straps of red velvet, caught with steel buckles. 

Shirts of silk, flannel, or velvet are most 
suitable to wear under the coats of complete 
costumes, and the coat and skirt costumes are 
unquestionably the best choice for wear when 
the weather still remains so warm, and heavy 
furs are out of place. The most fashionable 
tailor-made costumes at the present time are 
those made with close-fitting plaid or check 
skirts, and plain cloth short coats, faced 
with thé same material as the skirt. Parisians 

| are favouring large bright-coloured plaids, but 


ST PRIZE £100 


Awarded to the sender of the greatest number. 
Second Prize 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
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And 25 other Prizes of £1 each. 


LISTS TO BE SENT NOT LATER THAN JULY ist, 1899, TO— 


“AWARD” DEPP., MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, SE. 
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over here the small black. and white, or blue 
and white, shepherd’s checks are thought 
the neatest and most becoming. The fanc 
for true-lover’s knots continues to gain ground, 
and the pretty decoration is found on tailor- 
made costumes and cloaks and coats, carried 
out either in the same material or in a con- 
trasting one. A particularly smart toilette in 
bright soft prune cloth has the tight-fitting 
skirt’ trimmed at intervals with large true- 
lover’s knots in black silk passementerie, each 
being quite seven and a-half inches deep. The 
double-breasted sac coat has smaller true-lovers’ 
knots’ down the front, and a high collar and 
ogea sveyahes of black Persian lamb. 

» pi , and rouleaux will be continued 
all winter, but to save hand-work, which is very 
expensive, they are now woven into most of the 
materials. A woollen material is thus striped 
with satin tucks or rolls. Tucks and rolls also 
are sometimes alternated on one material. 
Others again, have chenille kaising between 
satin stripes, framed on each side with piping, 
and all woven in one material. 

There is a rage for buttons of all sizes. Tiny 
—_ and oe are a megs fas 
_ gue. urposes as being arran es 

on bodines, or at sutervats down the front 
seams of a skirt, or to decorate the box- 
oe down the back of a skirt. For this 
is a feature. A plain skirt with box-pleat 
back, trimmed with buttons (from the waist to 
the lower edge of the pleat) is a favourite 
novelty. The bigger, richer buttons are wanted 
for tailor bodices and for coats—especially 
Directoire coats. 

Quite a novel departure from the ordinary 
routine observed in bridal arrangements was 
made at a recent smart wedding at New York. 
Instead of having a number of bridesmaids, the 
bride, who wore the customary attire of ivory 
satin, orange blossom, and veil, was attended 
by only one maid, who was likewise gowned in 
cream gatin and lace. The bridegroom, how- 
ever, in addition to the best man, was accom- 
panied by six or seven gentlemen, who were 
called ushers. They wore diamond bar pins in 
their scarves, the gifts of the bridegroom. This 
being a decided change from the old order of 
se, it may possibly find favour with the 
novelty-loving Americans. At another fashion- 
able wedding in the United States, at which the 
bride was attended by eight bridesmaids, a touch 
of originality was given by each wearing two 
pink feathers rising from a rosette of satin 
ribbon in the hair instead of a hat. 


JUST A MINUTE, 
PLEASE! 


TrrED men, whether suffering from physical or 
mental fatigue, delicate women, growing girls, 
and little children, find Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa a 
unique beverage of inestimable benefit. The 
nauseous drugs and disagreeable medicines 
associated with ill-health are, in Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, replaced by something which is 
pleasant and nice, with a distinctive flavouring 
of its own which will ape to the fastidious 
and over-nice palate of the invalid, and its 
soothing effect renders it an ideal ‘‘ Pick-me-up.”’ 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, by taking the place of 
stimulants of an ardent nature, has made happy 
many a home which otherwise to-day would 
have been wretched, and the ultimate effects 
of which it is impossible to foresee. For 
breakfast, dinner, supper—indeed, at any hour 
of the twenty-four—Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will 
be found light and refreshing ; it leads the way 
among all beverages, and nothing can equal it. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised 
to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit, and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman’s SIGNAL (a post- 
card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers and stores, or from 60, 61 
and 62, Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie Heritace. 


A PLAIN FAMILY MENU. 
Iratian Rassit Pig, oR RABBIT AND SAUSAGE 
PupDDING. 

MincemgatT Puppine, Sweet Sauce. 
OatTmMEAL PUDDINGS, 


Tue dishes this week are very few in number, 
but as will be seen, they are ve of 
variety, and it is hoped be u , as house- 


keepers are usually glad of something new in 
rabbit cookery, for it is true (though strange 
when one t: s of the bilities of “‘ bunny ’’) 
that some never soar above stewed and boiled, 
of which they quickly tire. 

ITALIAN RABBIT PIE. 

Take a deep dish and grease it inside, then 

rinkle it over with finely crushed vermicelli. 

ensures a most tempting exterior when 
cooked. Now take the best parts of a plum 
rabbit that has been parboiled. All discolo 
and bony parts are to be removed, and the best 
joints, i.c., the back, legs and shoulders, sub- 
divided. Cut up some macaroni, cooked until 
nearly done, in short lengths, and grate a small 
teacupful of cheese; a good share of it should 
be Parmesan. Line the dish completely with 
astry and arrange the ingredients named in 
ayers; the macaroni and cheese are best mixed 
first, and rabbit should form the first and last 
layers. These little attentions make or mar 
this and many kindred snacks. The amount of 
seasoning depends on the cheese. A little 
pepper and cayenne with a soupcon of mace or 
nutmeg are essential to a savoury whole. Now 
cover the pie, having added a little stock, but 
avoid making the mixture wet, as naturally one 
has to proceed on different lines when a dish is 
lined with crust, and it is quite easy to send 
extra at to table. Bake and serve hot. 

It should be added that for the best of these 
pies puff pastry is used; to many, however, 
rough puff, or moderately rich flaky, will appeal 
more strongly. And a good short crust, made 
with dripping, is not to be despised. 

A very zood substitute for the foregoing when 
something simpler is needed is this. Take a 


pie dish and put the materials in, minus the 
under crust, then cover and bake in the usual 
manner. Here a little more gravy is an im- 


provement, and a morsel of bacon or salt pork 
cooked first is a nice addition. 
Speaking of parboiled rabbits suggests 


STEAMING 
as a better mode, as the dryness common to 
boiled rabbits is avoided. All moisture from 
the meat should be added to the pie. A mix- 
ture of rabbit and mutton with a morsel of salt 
works out into a very savoury dish, and 
as the merit of economy. 


RABBIT AND SAUSAGE PUDDING. 


This is a good dish for winter. It should be 
served piping hot, or its excellence is mini- 
mised. Take a young rabbit, remove scraggy 
parts (best used for gravy) and cut the joints 
through again. Line a basin with pastry of 
suet, lard, or dripping, and lightly fill with 
rabbit, bits of bacon, and little balls of pork 
sausage meat; each layer is to be sprinkled 
with grated cheese, pepper, and a little salt. 
Add gravy from the trimmings, and a spoonful 
or two of tomato sauce or conserve. Steam for 
three hours or rather over, or boil for two and a 
half at least. If an old rabbit be used, if should 
be stewed a little first. 


MINCEMEAT PUDDING. 


Many kinds of puddings into which the 
remains of the Christmas mincemeat can enter 
are known to most housekeepers. This is 
simple, and as it gets longer cooking than some 
sorts, is more digestible. Mix first a teacupful 
of breadcrumbs, the same of sifted flour, 
three-parts of a teacupful of suet, a teacupful 
good of mincemeat, three-fourths of a cup of 
milk, a-large egg, and a pinch of carbonate 
of soda. Should the mincemeat be dry it is 
well to moisten it with a little marmalade or 


! golden syrup. The dry ingredients are to be; 


muggy, the next with an 
is especially necessary 
And any number of people who cannot eat 
seaerhay Gay ear yoy 
oaten pu . One, very y 
cooking the Quaker oats in waited, ecko as 
if to be served in porridge form, then ad 

(to say a quart of the mass) a couple of ounces 
of cocoanut, simmered in a little milk 
until tender. 
egg and bake in a v 


a thick layer of apple 
should be well flav 
rind and sweetened, then fill up 


serv 
ordinary custard from eggs, leaving out the 
whites (a couple of eggs will serve for three- 
quarters of a pint of custard), which are to be 
beaten and put on meri 
pudding browned in a gentle oven. 


| blended, and the egg and milk beaten together, 
then added to the mincemeat, and the whole 
thoroughly beaten up. 
The result should be a light spongy pudding of 


Steam for three hours. 


colour. Any sweet sauce 
ot custard is as good as any. 
PUDDINGS CONTAINING OATMBAL 
for winter consumption ; those who 


proves; & 


are capital 

tcoakiaat on Quaker oats have no need to ask 
what sort to use. Many 
weather be very cold there is little need to attend 
to one’s diet or to add to the dishes of a heat 


ay 


e that unless the 


edie: ciasgus soattay aay eal 
of sudden c » one p an 

east wind blowing, it. 
to fortify one’s self. 


oy a dainty 
» is 


When a little cool, beat in an 
moderate oven until set. 
ud is obtained by P ochoegy. 

ulp in a pie- ; it 
with spice or lemon 
with the 
rridge mixture, to which half a pint of custard 
wder has been added. This may be 
as it is. Still another way is to use 


other 


we fashion and the 


The... 


YOST 


INVALUABLE TO ALL WHO HAVE 
MUCH WRITING TO DO. 


——_———— 


To the Business Woman. 


BECAUSE 


the conduct of business is immensely expedited by the 

Typewriter, which enables you or your clerk to do three 

times as much work as with the pen, and that, too, in a 
much more satisfactory manner. 


To the Editor. 


BECAUSE 


you oan dictate your leaders and other articles to @ short - 

hand writer, who will convert your spoken words into the 

most legible “copy,” which oan be readily revised and 

amended, and so conduces to economy in many and obvious 
ways. 


To the Journalist. 


BECAUSE 


it enables you to write two or three times as fast as with the 

pen, and, by affording retease from too much penwork, pre- 

vents that break-down of the hand which is the precursor of 
writers’ cramp. 


To the Correspondent. 
BECAUSE 


by its means you oan at one operation make several copies 

of any report or article, and because, owing to this and other 

advantages, you can vastly economise your time and energy, 
and so double your capacity for work. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL FOR SEVEN DAYS. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


Head Office ; 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
West End Branch: 303, Oxford Street, W. 
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~ Qurrent Netvs. 


FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


Tus late Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild has 
‘left Waddesdon Manor and No. 148, Piccadilly 
to Miss Alice Rothschild, his sister. 

* * * 


In the recent M.B. examinations at London 
University one lady appears in the honours 
list, namely, Elizabeth Honor Bone, of the 
Royal Free Hospital, and of North Shields, 
who takes a third class. 


* * * 


Tae Women’s InstiruTz.—The second course 
of lectures on ‘“‘ Women’s Employments” is 
now to begin at the Institute, and will be open 
to the general public at a charge of 2s. 6d. per 
lecture. The lectures will be of a practical 
nature and will be delivered by those who have 
8 ly studied the subjects of which they 
treat. The first lecture will be by Mrs. Wyn- 
ford Philipps, the founder of the Women’s Insti- 
tute, on “Openings for Women ;"’ the second 
by Miss Margaret Bateson, the distinguished 
journalist ; the third by Mrs. Weed Ward (the 
wife of the editor of the Photogram) whose 
beautiful photographs of Stratford-on-Avon 
illustrating Shukespeare’s birthplace and home 
are widely known ; the fourth will be by Miss 
‘Goodrich Tree, who is known both for her 
writings and her close connection with Swanley 
College, and the fifth by Miss Somerville, who 
is proving most successful in the arduous cares 
oO 


dexes. 
* * 


A sérizs of literary conferences at the 
Women’s Institute were opened on January 
18th by Donna Magda Stuart Sindici 
(Kassandra Vivaria), whose remarkable book, 
‘6 Via Lucis,” is in everyone’s mind. Her sub- 
ject was: ‘‘ Italy the Modern School.” Other 
conferences will be held on future Fridays as 
follows :—Germany: ‘Some notes on the 
Drama of Sudermann,” Mr. J. T. Grein; 
Belgium : ‘‘ Maurice Maeterlinck,” Miss Emma 
Brooke (author of ‘‘A Superfluous Woman,” 
etc.); Spain: ‘‘ Contemporaneous Authors,”’ 
Senor Menezes; Holland: ‘A Revival and 
After,’ Mons. Simons; Scandinavia: ‘ The 
‘New Mystics,” Miss Hermione Ramsden. 
Papers have also been promised on modern 
French literature, by Madame James Darm- 
esteter, and on modern Russian literature, by 
Madame Von Hippius. Dates not yet fixed. 
These lectures are open to the general public at 
@ payment of one shilling on each occasion. 


* * * 


MEMORIAL TO Feticia Hemans:—On Friday 
afternoon last, at the Common Hall, Hackin’s- 
hey, Liverpool, a meeting was held in further- 
ance of the memorial to Felicia Hemans, Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell presiding. Subscriptions to 
the amount of £140 were announced by the hon. 
secretary (Mr. W. H. Picton), in the unavoid- 
able absence of the hon. treasurer (Mr. A. 
Theodore Brown). It was decided that the 
fund should be closed, and after some discussion 
in which Mr. Alfred Holt, Canon Blencowe, Dr. 
Newton, Mr. George Wynne, Mr. Tirebuck, Mr. 
B. L. Benas, Mr. Thornley, and the chairman 
took part, it was resolved that the Council of 
University College, Liverpool, be requested to 
undertake the control, when invested, of the 
fund for a prize under the following conditions : 
The prize to be called the Felicia Hemans Prize 
for Lyrical Poetry ; to be open to all competi- 
tors of both sexes; that it shall consist of a 
bronze medal bearing the profile and name of 
Felicia Hemans, and the yearly interest on 
the fund to be laid out in books or otherwise, at 
the discretion of the judges, who shall be three 
professors of the college. 


THE VEGETARIAN DEPOT & GENERAL AGENCY, 
87 Praed Street, Paddington, London, W. 

All Goods intended for Health and Progress 
are kept. Food Specialities, Hygienic Clothing, 
Household Requisites, Literature, &c. Price List 
free on application, or by post 1d. stamp. 


A pRomINENT Spaniard, who knows both 
countries, attributes the superior vigor of the 
United States to the strength, in mind and 
body, of its women. ‘Give American wives,” 
he says, ‘‘to a million young men of Spain, and 
the nation in half a century will take its place 
among the great nations of Europe. 


KIRKINTILLOCH.— Women’s LIBERAL Associa- 
TION.—The annual social meeting of the 
Women’s Liberal Association was held in the 
Temperance Hall. There was a good attend- 
ance, over which Mr. John Calder, J.P., pre- 
sided. Mrs. Milligan, Tradeston, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, her main topic being Woman's 
Su , in referring to which she deplored the 
fact that they were not likely to get much 
support from the Liberal party. They had 
much more to expect in that direction from the 
Tories, but they would get nothing till they 
showed themselves in earnest in asking it. 


* * * 


PENALTY FOR A THRIFTY LIFE PROPOSED IN 
New Zeatanp.—Mr. Galloway, the Conserva- 
tive M.P. for South-West Manchester, who left 
for New Zealand a couple of months ago to 
study the working of old-age pensions in that 
colony, will, according to the latest mail 
advices, have to content himself with a study 
of New Zealand scenery. Old-age pensions, 
though legalised by Parliament, cannot be 
brought into operation for some time yet, as 
the regulations are only now being framed. As 
matters at present stand, each c ant for a 
pension must fill up a form and furnish proofs 
that he or she is not less than sixty-five years 
of age, and has resided for at least twenty-five 
years in the colony, has not served a term of 
imprisonment or deserted wife or husband, is of 
good moral character, has not accumulated pro- 
perty to the amount of £270, does not possess 
an annual income exceeding £52, and has. not 
indirectly deprived himself or herself of pro- 
perty or income with a view te qualify for a 
pension. On an appointed day the claimant 
must appear in court and prove his or her 
case. rs 

*  * 


UNWARNED DavcutTers.—A writer in a recent 
issue of the Christian Commonwealth, London, 
in the course of some “ Talks with Mothers and 
Daughters,” gives as follows a specimen of 
what is sometimes the result of the silent 
policy: ‘“‘ Tragedies are enacted daily because 
mothers deliberately prefer to let their daughters 
take the risk. Within a few months a young 
man of fine physique and once handsome face, 
but of grossly immoral character, married a 
beautiful, good girl. ‘ During the engagement 
she was told of his horrible life,’ our informant 
writes, ‘but she would not believe one 
word against him.’ It was too late then 
to begin her education, and not to be ex- 
pected that she would receive another's 
dictum upon so important a subject, and 
one hitherto unknown to her. She married 
him, and when she awoke to the enormity of 
his sins she became insane, and again and 
again attempted her own life. Her sister, a 
minister’s wife, cared for her and reason re- 
turned. But disease had fastened upon her, 
and her husband treated her wish to see him 
once more before she died with contempt. 
Melancholy enwrapped her in its folds, and the 
anniversary of her wedding-day saw her 
despairing death. Might not this girl have 
been so taught from childhood that a young 
man so fallen could not have deceived her, 
though he did not live in her home town, and 
she did not see him often?” 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.0, 


This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of she City. 
Telephone No. 2,496. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 


t H. G. CHALELEY & SONS, Proprietors, 


CuericaL Critics.—A diatribe has issued 
from the Rev. J. W. Nixon on cycling and 
rational dress. He declares “that cycling is 
not a decent and fit thing for women at all, 
neither for girls, nor old maids, nor matrons. 
And if this ground had been taken at the firat 
by Christian England, we should not have been 
comfronted, as we now are, with the knicker 
bocker question and its attendant vulgarities. 
If women,” he goes on, “are determined to be 
men, let them dress as men and go without 
husbands.” Amen, say we, if the husbands 
should in any way resemble the Rev. Nixon 

* * * 


Tue good folk of Killamarsh, near Sheffield, 
need our pity. They have as spiritual overseer 
a gentleman of very unceftain light and more 
uncertain leading. Judging by the Killamarsh 
Parish Magazine, a copy of which has been 
forwarded us, this champion of sacerdotalism 
seems unfortunately to have lost his equili- 
brium. The moving cause of his undignified 
wrath is the fact that a ‘‘ woman preacher” 
has been holding mission services in one of our 
chapels there. This fact is as the red flag to 
the irate ecclesiastic. To his order of mind it 
is a sin of more than double dye that a woman 
should take upon herself to preach the gouge! 
The ferment into which this good man has 
managed to work himself over the business 
takes us back to the early days of Methodiem. 
That in these times; when women preachers 
are so generally recognised as both lawful and 
expedient, any man should lose his head and 
his manners in connection therewith, excites 
our surprise and pity. We would fain ho 
that in this instance the heart is better than the 
head. But the manner in which this “ parish 

riest,” as he calls himself, deals with the case, 
orbids that charitable conclusion. Take this 
as @ specimen:— Would a modest woman 
who knew anything of Scripture, anything of 
the mind of Christ, who studied anything of 
the modesty of the holy women who so often 
accompanied Him, dare to stand up in the con- 
prone to teach and preach to men? The 

auty of woman is her modesty and humility, 
and this she cannot afford to lose, even at the 
price of saving souls by flagrant disobedience 
to the Word of God.” Whatever the writer 
may lack in charity and chivalry, he certainly 
is not wanting in ungracious insinuation. 

The Free Methodist. 
* * * 


MEDIcaL JaRGoN.—In a clinical lecture 
recently delivered by Dr. Hale White at rae Ss 
Hospital, in describing what is meant by 
‘* cholangitis,”” a word which is coming very 
much into use, he says it sounds a little uncouth, 
like most of the terminology connected with 
the bile passages. Fancy, he adds, how pleased 
the old woman who liked the word ‘“ Meso- 
potamia ” would be if you told her that she had 
cystic cholelithiasis associated with infective 
cholangitis, and that if an operation was neces- 
sary you could either do cholecystotomy, or 
cholecystendysis, or cholecystectomy, or cho- 
lecystenterostomy, or cholecystolithotripsy, or 
choledocholithotomy, or choledochostomy, or 
choledochoenterostomy, or choledocholithotrity, 
or choledochotomy, or choledochoduodenostomy, 
or cysticolithotomy. 


Showing how Sleeve unfastens. 
a & 

PRESENTS! The now well-known Patent ALIONE 

INFANT AND INVALID CLOTHING. 

NO TURNING! NO CRYING! 


Mention this Paper and we will send samples on appro, with 
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®Our Open Columns. 
[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. All letters intended for pub- 


lication must be written on one side only of 
the paper.] 


ANTI-VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I am much pleased with the 
remarks which appeared in your last issue 
anent Lord Iveagh’s gift to the Jenner Institute, 
believing as I do with your correspondent, Mr. 
Sidney Trist, that much of the large amount 
will be used for experiments by vivisection. 

I have for years been pained beyond measure 
in reading accounts of the agony to which so 
many of God’s sentient creatures are subjected 
with the professed object of discovering how 
best to alleviate human suffering, and to prolong 
human life, for even although these ends were 
attained, I cannot believe that it is in harmony 
with the law of love to torture any living 
creature to benefit another; and this observa- 
tion is surely accentuated when some high 
medical authorities assure us that it is question- 
able whether a single instance can be adduced 
where any good has accrued from all the experi- 
ments that have been made. 

I write at present to second Mr. Trist’s sug- 
gestion, and I ardently hope that women, who 
are by nature tender and sympathetic, shall in 
great numbers carry out your correspondent’s 
excellent proposal, and write to Lord Iveagh 
without delay, as to their earnest desire and 
prayer that he may do as the Secretary of the 
London Anti-Vivisection Society recommends. 

I am delighted to be able to aver that the 
continuous coxrtributions in the Woman’s 
SicnaL by ladies, characterised as they are by 
intelligence, lucidity, terseness in language, and 
conciseness in form, demonstrate, in a striking 
degree, that women deserve most assuredly all 
the privileges enjoyed by men, both as to 
counsel and legislation, in the affairs of the 
Empire, of which s» woman is at present the 
heal am, Madam, respectfully yours, 

Wa. McWHIRTER. 

23, Wallace-street, Ayr, N.B., 

January 8th, 1899. 


GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNat. 


Dear Mapam,— The New Zealand Divorce 
Act, which you describe in your issue of 
December 8th, is very interesting as a sign of 
progress, but rather disappointing to those who 
are acquainted with the far more logical and 
complete laws of most of the United States. 
Tt omits some of the most important American 
grounds of divorce, and is full of checks and 
balances which will make it more remunerative 
to lawyers than useful to the people of New 
Zealand. 

In most American States the grounds of 
divorce are adultery, cruelty, desertion, 
drunkenness, imprisonment for a certain time, 
and insanity. Each of these is a sufficient 

und in itself for an application for divorce 

y either husband or wife. 

American experience proves that cruelty is 
beyond comparison the most frequent and 
important ground for divorce. In 1897 there 
were 1,656 divorces in the State of Michigan, in 
one-third of which the ground of divorce was 
cruelty alone, while in more than one-half 
cruelty was one of the grounds. In New 
Zealand divorce is only to be given for cruelty 
if accompanied by drunkenness, or if the cruelty 
is murderous. In Michigan, however, drunken- 
ness was only mentioned in 6 per cent, of all 
the cases, which shows that the cruelty of sober 
men is a much more widespread evil than the 
cruelty of drunken men. 

As for imprisonment and insanity, it seems 
that in New Zealand there is still no possibility 
of release from an incurable lunatic or a convict 
imprisoned for life. 

As there are still many people who believe 
that it is a protection to women to make 
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| divorce difficult, I may as well mention how 
completely the Michigan statistics have 
exploded that fallacy. Of the 1,656 divorces in 
Michigan last year, 1,233 were on application 
from the wife, and only 423 were applied for by 
the husband. 

As there is also an impression abroad that 
American divorces are applied for hastily, with- 
out long endurance and suffering, it is worth 
remarking that of the 1,656 Michigan divorces, 
only 472 were from marriages which had lasted 
less than five years, while the average time 
of marriage before divorce was 10°7 years. Of 
the divorced couples, 113 had passed their 
silver wedding before getting divorced. 

These statistics show how much people will 
endure before suing for divorce, even under the 
easiest law, and how bad any law must be 
under which even cruelty is not a sufficient 
cause for divorce. 

Lex. 

New Denver, British Columbia, 

Dec. 27th, 1898. 


A TERRIBLE SUNDAY. 
CHURCHGOER’S PREDICAMENT. 


Tus startling narrative was given by Mrs. 
M‘Dougall, who stays at 8, Allan Park-street, 
Largs, a well-known visitors’ resort on the 
‘Frith of Clyde :— 

‘“‘There is a Sunday which I shall never 
forget. I went to the Communion, feeling 
as well as could be, but at service I be- 
came light in the head, and when I tried to 
walk home I failed. Two of the elders seein 
my plight came up to me, and by that time 
could hardly 
speak, for an 
indescribable 

ain had got 

old of me right 
across my chest 
and round my 
back. They 
assisted me home 
and I was put to 
bed. There I lay 
suffering even 
more acutely 
than before. I 
felt as if I was 
bound tightly by 
arope. My heart 
was thumping. 
The doctor was 
summoned, and 
he could not tell what was wrong with me. 


It 
was impossible for me to rise, and daily and 
weekly I grew worse; my appetite left me 


and my breath; I dreaded I would be 
suffocated ; I could not sleep, and I was, in 
short, so ill that I verily believed I was about 
to leave the world. For three months I was in 
this awful state. I could not move, and I 
vomited everything I ate. Next the pain went 
into my arms and down my legs, and as I could 
not move either, I thought ‘Surely I have had 
a stroke. My nerves seemed to get quite the 
better of me, and I lay more like death than 
life. My family were quite resigned to my 
leaving them for ever, and to have had my 
awful sufferings relieved by death would have 
been welcome. I thought my state could not 
have been more woful, but to crown all, there 
accompanied the shortness of breath a severe 
attack of bronchitis. Not being able to swallow 
the least particle of food, the flesh began to fall 
off my body, though you may hardly think it is 
poe that a woman of my dimensions could 
ave become so thin as to alarm my family.” 

‘‘And what cured you, Mrs. M‘Dougall?” 
observed the interviewer. 

‘‘ Well, what cured me only cost the price 
of one visit from a doctor, and that was Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, which I 
bought after hearing of the cure of a young 
friend of mine. After I had taken the contents 
of the first box I felt I was on the bettering 
way. I continued taking the pills, and before very 
long I was not only able to leave my bed, but 
walk about the house, My family urged me to 


continue the pills, and I did so, for I found, 
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that I was fast regaining strength. My appe- 
tite was returning, my sickness was passing 
away, as was also the palpitation and the ig 
earn had across my breast and back. Dr. 

illiams’ Pink Pills also banished the bronchitis, 
and I could not find words to express my thanks 
for them.” 

Mrs. M‘Dougall’s daughter, who was sitting 
listening to the story, said: ‘I think it is onl 

ht that I should tell you also the untold sood 
which the contents of one box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills did to me as well. But before doing so, 
let me corroborate every word that my mother 
has uttered. My impression at first was that she 
had had a stroke, for she became practically 
powerless. Her face assumed a death colour, 
and we were quite prepared for the change. 
Little did we think that Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills could work such a marvellous cure, but 
certainly they did it in my mother’s case. 
But about myself. I was a martyr to 


giddiness, and after taking any food I 
suffered from flatulence. othing I took 
seemed to with me, and became 
quite dull and depressed. I had palpitation, 


and the least thing seemed to worry me. I felt 
inclined to avoid company, because I was 
always afraid that the strange feeling I suffered 
from would come over me. I did not know 
what was wrong with me. I think it was 
nervousness. At any rate, I said: ‘I'll try 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills.’ Well, I took the 
contents of one box, and I say it in all truth- 
fulness, I was cured of the nervous sensation, 
the flatulency, the giddiness, and the pal- 
pitation.” 

The terrible nervous disorders from which 
both these ladies suffered, particularly the 
mother (who doubtless had a slight stroke of 
paralysis), are instances of the extreme cases 
that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have repeatedly 
cured, and are constantly curing. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that less severe ailments 
yield to their influence. Neuralgia, nervous 
dyspepsia, St. Vitus’ dance, paralysis and 
locomotor ataxy—all in their degree nerve ail- 
ments—have been cured. The pills are nota 
purgative, but they are a blood enricher and 
blood purifier: by removing the cause they 
cure such diseases a8 anzmia (or bloodlessness), 
debility, rheumatism, sciatica and gout; and 
they have saved the lives of thousands on the 
brink of consumption or suffering from the first 
attacks of the latter. sige = sold by chemists, 
they may also be obtained from Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn - viaduct, 
London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six boxes for 
13s. 9d. Pills sold loose or from glass jars are 
not genuine. 


A WELL-KNOWN dramatist, who is afflicted 
with a grievous impediment of speech, met a 
friend he had been wanting to see. ‘‘ Are you 
b-b-busy ?”” he asked. ‘Not very; why?” 
‘‘C-c-can you s-8-spare me half an hour as I 
w-w-want five m-m-minutes’ c-c-conversation 
w-w-with you?” 

* * * 


He: “Perhaps you are aware that most of 
the great inventions of the world were thought 
of by men?” She: “Oh, they are driven to 
inventing; they haven’t any hairpins to do 
things with.” 

* * * 


It is told how, long ago, a party of English 
tourists, coming upon an old shepherd sitting 
on the hilltop, thought to have a little fun at 
his expense, and, as the day was misty, asked 
him if he was sitting there enjoying the scenery. 
“IT guppose,” said one, ‘you see a great dis- 
tance from this when it is clear?” ‘‘ Oh, yes, 
shentlemen, a great distance indeed; just as 
you say.” ‘I suppose now,” said another, 
“you could see as far as to London?” ‘Oo 
ay,” replied the shepherd, “and farther than 
London.” ‘Perhaps you see Ameriva,” said 
another, with a wink to his companions. ‘* Aye, 
to be shurely, and farther than America, too.” 
“ Farther than America! Well, now, tell us 
how far you can see.” ‘ Weel, if the nicht is 
clear, shentlemen, you will see from this ahl 
the way to the moon!”’ 
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CADBURY’s =: 


| COCOA 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST. 


, “The Standard of Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


“The favourite Cecoa of the day. . . For Strength, Purity, and 
Nourishment there is nothing superior to be found.”—Medical Magazine. 


CADBURY’s COCOA 
is entirely free from all ad- 
mixtures, such as Kola, Malt, 
Hops, &c. No Alkali used to 
darken the colour. 

“Cocoa is in itself a perfect 
food, and requires no addition of 
drugs whatever.”— Dr. ANDREW 
Wurs0n, in the Illustrated London 


News. 3 


When asking for Cocoa insist 
on having CADBURY’S—sold 
only in Packets and Tins—as 
other Cocoas are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. 


wv one interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NUORSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday. Price One Penny. 


PBB 


Contains all the Nursing News of the ‘Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., eto. 


wwe Ll, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
TOKOLOGY 4:.3ect 07 erse7 Wome, by * 


Illustrated. Price, prepaid, cloth, 8s. Over 200,000 sold. 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATINGS COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. _ 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 

KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. _ 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


‘“‘Any DoctoR WILL TELL you” there is 
no better Cough Medicine than KEATING’S. 
LOZENGES. One gives relief; if you suffer 
from cough try them at once; they will 
cure, and they will not injure Rha health; 
the most delicate can take them. As a 
remedy they are simply unrivalled. Sold: 
everywhere in 183d. tins. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


7 hes ble painless a 
gucpertsiod, oiving ft plain directions Sax ee Gare ot n 


ll as the pains and 
preenancy eratetecsed” Thisinowledgeine 
BOON TO EVERY WOMAN. 


KAREZZAB Nir 
Marriage. 
b book, teaching ideal marriage, rights of th 
mune entlas 6 eran and Conteaiied rep hal g hg 


Umton SicNaL: Thousands of Women have blessed Dr. 
SrocxHam for ToxoLoey, thousands of men and women will 
bless her for Kargzza. Price, 4/6 net., post free. 


L. N. FOWLER & 6O., Pub 1, taperiat Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E. 


‘HEALTH HRESONnT .” 


DUMPFORD HOUSE HYDRO, 


Near PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. Proprietress: Mrs. A. P. BOYS. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” | 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the H i ; 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order 8 in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Thursday, 


). 
The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C st paid hree 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for ls. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d. or for one ‘Year for 6s. re i Mac rr acho 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICH. 


: (Ty 
ye ewer Di cle pale THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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